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ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..............202eeeeeee0: Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............0.ccecceees Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co...... ge ia aw ale Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association. ....................-.5 Alton, II. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co................ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.................22-.--- Chicago, Il. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................... Lansing. Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................-. Des Moines, lowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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of the two directors for insurance of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, 
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TRAFFIC DEATH TOLL CUT ESSENTIAL 
BEFORE FATALITIES REACH NEW PEAK 


AY of last year was the 
M month in which one war 

ended, that against the Ger- 
man Reich, and the feeling of relief 
that the slaughter had ended was 
worldwide. May of this year seems 
to be shaping up as the month in 
which another war is being started— 
that against the traffic death toll upon 
America’s streets and highways—but 
there is no feeling of relief. Among 
those close to traffic safety and acci- 
dent developments the feeling might 
better be described as one of uneasi- 
ness. For it has become obvious that, 
if today’s situation is permitted to 
drift, the nation is on its way to the 
worst traffic fatalities record in his- 
tory. 


Unfortunately this dire prospect is 
no matter of guessing. A total of 
8,120 persons died in traffic accidents 
during the first three months of 1946 
in the United States, an increase of 
44% over the first quarter of 1945. 
Deaths were up 49% in January of 
this year over the same month of 
1945; they were up 45% in Febru- 
ary; they were up 39% in March. 
Most disquieting of all, the first-quar- 
ter figure of 8,120 approached the 
first-quarter figure of 8,250 registered 
in 1941, the pre-war year which was 
the bloodiest yet seen upon our high- 
ways, and in which 39,969 persons 
were killed to set an all-time record. 


Traffic deaths in January of 1946 
were actually 5% higher than in the 
peak year of 1941—3,000 against 
2,850. 


With the public gradually coming 
awake to the fact that the decrease in 
traffic deaths during the war years 
was due to decreased mileage, and 
that the assumption that this improve- 
ment would hold over into the post- 
war era was mere wishful thinking, 


leaders in accident prevention have 
come to the conclusion that the time 
is ripe for positive action. They real- 
ize that the same factors which have 
been responsible for the traffic death 
toll in the past are still in operation, 
and have only been intensified by the 
passage of time. They hope to get 
at these causes, rather than to con- 
tinue merely to call the attention of 
Americans to the number of individ- 
uals killed each year by the automo- 
bile. 


The opening move in the fight 
against traffic deaths is the Highway 
Safety Conference, called by Presi- 
dent Truman to meet in Washington 
May 8-10. Under the direction of 
Major General Philip B. Fleming, 
Federal Works Administrator, and 
Thomas H. McDonald, Public Roads 
Administration Commissioner, pub- 
lic officials from throughout the na- 
tion, members of the National Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, and organ- 
izations and individuals interested in 
cooperating in highway safety, will 
come together for three days of in- 
vestigation and discussion of a broad 
program. 


Committees of- qualified experts 
will study such aspects of the prob- 
lem as laws and ordinances, educa- 
tion, accident records, public informa- 
tion, organized public support, motor 
vehicle registration, enforcement, and 
engineering, and will place their con- 
sidered recommendations before the 
Conference. 


The first important practical move 
to control accident causes will follow 
almost immediately the Conference’s 
close. On May 15 the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police will 
swing into action with its Police Traf- 
fic Safety Check, which will be con- 
ducted upon an intensive and highly- 
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organized basis for six weeks 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. After that it is expected 
that the traffic check program will be 
adopted in many areas as a permanent 
part of enforcement, and will con- 
tinue to pay dividends in accident 
prevention far into the future. 


The virtue of the Police Traffic 
Safety Check lies in its simplicity. All 
it involves is this. When a driver 
has an accident of any sort, or is dis- 
covered in a moving traffic violation, 
certain features of his car are checked 
by a police officer. Basically these are 
brakes, windshield wipers, horn, 
lights, and tires. Each is checked off 
on a list, one copy of which is re- 
tained for police files, and the other 
copy of which is given to the driver 
with a recommendation that he have 
the demonstrated deficiencies in his 
vehicle brought up to standard imme- 
diately. 


Last year, in a simpler check pro- 
gram which was the forerunner of the 
coming campaign, police checked 
brakes only, using a one-inch wooden 
block slipped under the brake pedal. 
If the brakes did not begin to grip 
before the pedal reached the block 
the car was demonstrably unable to 
stop within the proper distance. Out 
of a total of some two million auto- 
mobiles tested on this basis, one out 
of seven was found to have defective 
brakes. 


There are a number of definite rea- 
sons for concern as to the probable 
1946 traffic accident experience. Au- 
tomobiles now in use are older than 
has been the average in the past, one 
estimate being that they average eight 
years of age. Obviously their parts 
are worn, and may not hold adjust- 
ment too well. Extra care and more 
frequent check-up and adjustment are 
necessary to keep these old cars in 
reasonably safe driving condition, and 
this extra care is not always forth- 
coming. Any considerable supply of 
new cars seems several years in the 
future. 


Under wartime restrictions many 
motorists have done little driving and 
so, although they may have been good 
drivers before the war, lack of prac- 
tice has made them less expert. And 
a new crop of young drivers has 
grown up during the war years, un- 
accustomed to the problems of the 
heavy traffic now returning to our 
highways. And, surprisingly enough, 
traffic now is heavier than ever be- 
fore. Data from the United States 
Public Roads Administration indi- 
cates that traffic on all highways was 
6.9% heavier in January of 1946, 
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and 5.9% heavier in February of 
1946, than it was in the correspond- 
ing months of 1941. On main high- 
ways the percentage of increase dur- 
ing the two months was even heavier, 
and even on local roads it was about 
the same as five years ago. Traffic 
on all highways, main highways, and 
local roads has, naturally, almost 
doubled in the early months of this 
year as compared with 1945, 


No one connected with the insuring 
of automobiles, either in connection 
with damage to them or with the dam- 
age which they do to the persons or 
properties of others, needs to have 
pointed out to him the increasingly 
serious situation which exists in the 
accident field. Any assistance which 
insurance men can give to the cam- 
paign now in its beginning stages is 
certain to be cheerfully and energet- 
ically given. 


THE PATMAN REPORT ON 
COOPERATIVE TAXATION 


OR several years certain not too 

well identified groups have been 
attacking, through every available 
publicity medium, the Federal tax po- 
sition of farm cooperative organiza- 
tions. And because of the novel the- 
ory upon which the attacks were 
based—that cooperative organizations 
should pay corporation income tax 
upon the patronage refunds made to 
their members—the crusade has at- 
tracted the attention of many prac- 
tical students of our tax system. 


Anyone who has been following the 
matter will be interested in the first 
interim report of the Committee on 
Small Business of the U. S. House of 
Representatives, which has just been 
issued. The committee heard volum- 
inous testimony upon all sides of 
the question of the competition of co- 
operatives with other forms of busi- 
ness enterprise, and it describes its 
report as an examination of charges 
that cooperatives enjoy tax exemp- 
tion and other privileges not enjoyed 
by other forms of business enterprise 
and constitute, therefore, an alleged 
threat to private enterprise in the 
United States. 


The report is a sufficiently thor- 
ough discussion of the subject that 
it would take many pages to summar- 
ize it. The highlights of some of the 
conclusions reached which seem to 
have general significance in the field 
of Federal income taxation are: 


“Agricultural cooperatives which 
are non-exempt from Federal income 





tax, and all consumer cooperatives, 
apparently enjoy no privileges or ad- 
vantages under the tax laws which 
are not available to all other types of 
competitive business operating in the 


same lines of endeavor. It seems 
readily apparent that non-cooperative 
business agencies, if they are willing 
to render services at cost, would not 
be subject to any income tax.” 


“Since non-exempt cooperatives are 
subject to all of the taxes normally 
assessed against comparable non-co- 
operative organizations, it appears 
that to tax the income of a coopera- 
tive would require a drastic change 
in the basic principles of our revenue 
laws. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has ruled, and the courts have up- 
held, the principle that the cooperative 
entity serves only as an agent for and 
on behalf of its members, and that at 
no time does its income belong to 
other than its members. Since the 
apparent intent of the Congress in 
levying taxes has been to levy on 
ability to pay, it does not appear to 
be reasonable or equitable to attempt 
to levy a tax on a cooperative for in- 
come which does not belong to it, nor 
to levy a tax for which it has no 
funds to pay. The levy of a receipts 
tax on such a cooperative would 
probably raise constitutional objec- 
tions. Such a tax would have to be 
levied against all types of organiza- 
tions which have income which, by 
virtue of their charter, does not be- 
long to them as an entity, but which 
belongs in a non-profit sense to their 
members. Such a tax would seriously 
affect schools, churches, charitable 
and scientific organizations, and many 
social clubs which have a comparable 
advantage of tax exemption. 


“There is substantial evidence to 
show that the cooperative movement 
operates as a very successful means 
of combating monopolistic concentra- 
tions and, as such, is a very healthy 
addition to the American economy. 


“There is no evidence to show that 
cooperatives have been granted a type 
of preferential financial treatment by 
the Federal government that has not 
likewise been made available to and 
accepted by other forms of business 
enterprise, including banks, savings 
and loan societies, manufacturers, 
distributors, and other types of pri- 
vate enterprise operating for the prin- 
cipal purpose of making profits.” 


“The theory that the cooperative 
movement is seriously endangering 
other economic forms of business op- 
eration can be utterly disregarded, in- 
asmuch as the volume of business en- 
joyed by cooperatitves and their de- 
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gree of participation in the national 
income is very nominal.” 


The committee made four recom- 
mendations, which may be summar- 
ized briefly as follows: 


A single agency of government 
should be authorized and directed to 
compile and maintain complete and 
accurate records and make periodic 
reports to Congress on the operation 
of all types of cooperative enterprises, 
as well as supplying such information 
to all other interested governmental 
agencies. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
should be requested to amend and re- 
state its regulations pertaining to ex- 
empt cooperatives, especially in con- 
nection with handling of reserves and 
the type of merchandise handled. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
should be requested to revise Form 
990, which is required to be filed by 
tax-exempt corporations, to require 
the showing of more financial details. 


There should be established by leg- 
islative action a basis upon which non- 
exempt cooperatives may be estab- 
lished, operated, expanded and_ be- 
come federated in their various types 
of combination operations. 


Chairman of the committee making 
the report is Rep. Wright Patman, 
Texas. Members are Representa- 
tives J. W. Robinson, Utah; Eugene 
J. Keogh, New York; Henry M. 
Jackson, Washington; Estes Kefau- 
ver, Tennessee; Leonard W. Hall, 
New York; Walter C. Ploeser, Mis- 
souri; William H. Stevenson, Wis- 
consin; and Evan Howell, Illinois. 
The findings and recommendations 
represented the committee’s unani- 
mous opinion. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


HERE is such great current em- 

phasis upon fire prevention that 
most have come to look upon the in- 
terest in the subject as a modern in- 
surance development. It was instruc- 
tive, therefore, to witness the upset- 
ting of this notion by W. Charles 
Ross, of the Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire, upon the occasion 
of his recent retirement from the 
presidency of the Association of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Engineers. 


Almost the first act of his com- 
pany, upon opening for business in 
1752, was to designate two of the di- 
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rectors as surveyors, who were paid 
a fee for inspecting and evaluating 
each piece of property upon which 
insurance was sought. They advised 
upon selection of risks, affixed fire 
marks, supervised repairs, and in- 
sisted upon the carrying out of fire 
prevention measures. Upon their 
advice the company paid for the 
sweeping of chimneys in which Brit- 
ish soldiers had been quartered dur- 
ing the Revolution ; at their insistence 
certain policies were held unissued 
until the insureds had provided roof 
openings to facilitate fire-fighting. 
The company has never issued a pol- 
icy, in the almost two hundred years 
of its existence, without a complete 
inspection report, no matter how 
small the risk. Each report, from No. 
1 on down—with a few exceptions— 
is still preserved in the company’s 
files. 


MUTUAL FUNDAMENTALS 


VERY so often someone writes 

in to request that there be printed 

a few basic facts about insurance, 

presumably as relief from the shrewd 

observations upon current matters 

with which these columns usually are 

filled. This has been happening 
again, so here they are. 


Insurance is one of the simplest of 
all economic devices. Essentially an 
insurance company of any type is 
merely a trustee. Its function is to 
assemble the small contributions of 
many persons into a fund from which 
can be paid the losses of the unfor- 
tunate few. In the end all of the 
money to pay losses, and to pay the 
expenses involved in checking and 
paying and attempting to prevent 
these losses, can come from one 
source only—the individuals who con- 
tribute the premiums or payments to 
the general fund. 


But although all insurance thus is 
essentially mutual, what is commonly 
known as a mutual insurance com- 
pany is only one of the types of or- 
ganizations set up to manage such 
funds. A mutual insurance company 
is a corporation owned and operated 
by its policyholders. It is organized 
under, and is subject to, the laws of 
the states in which it operates. The 
corporation assumes the insurable haz- 
ards of its members—policyholders— 
collecting from them a premium, and 
returning to them at stated intervals 
the savings which are effected by pre- 
vention of losses and by the careful 
management of the company. There 
is no stock, no stockholders, in a mu- 
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tual company. The policyholders, 
-ach of whom is entitled to a voice in 
the affairs of the mutual insurance 
corporation of which he has become 
a member by taking a policy, elect a 
board of directors. The directors 
elect officers who serve, at the pleas- 
ure of the policyholders, as active 
managers of the business of the mu- 
tual insurance corporation. 


The very considerable success 
which mutual insurance has achieved 
in the United States, since 1752, is 
considered due largely to five funda- 
mentals: (1) Making prevention of 
loss basic in the organization of pub- 
lic insurance protection; (2) Holding 
expenses of operation to the minimum 
consistent with efficient administra- 
tion; (3) Conservation of policyhold- 
ers’ funds, rather than speculation in 
the hope of profit, as the keystone of 


company investment policy; (4) 
Keeping control of the insurance 


company in the hands of its policy- 
holder-members; (5) Returning to 
the policyholder-members the savings 
effected by loss prevention and eco- 
nomical administration. 


INVITATION TO THEFT 


—— to insurance com- 
panies which has much to rec- 
ommend it is being circulated widely 
by T. R. Uthus, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for Boys at Wau- 
kesha. It is that they undertake to 
convince policyholders of the impor- 
tance of removing keys from their 
automobiles when they are standing 
unattended. 


“From my experience over the 
years in handling so-called delinquent 
boys,” Mr. Uthus asserts, “I have 
come to the conclusion that much of 
youth’s involvement in the theft of 
cars is directly traceable to the negli- 
gence of the automobiles’ owners. 
The figures of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation show that out of every 
thousand cars stolen, 630 are taken 
by boys eighteen years of age and 
under. Probably 90% of these are 
stolen because the keys have been left 
in them.” 


One offshoot of Mr. Uthus’ idea has 
been the setting up of the Kar Key 
Klub of America in connection with 
the Fibber McGee and Molly radio 
program, whose members pledge to 
remove the keys from their cars both 
as a protection to their own property 
and as a removal of temptation to 
youth. 
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The F.B.1. Answers Some Questions 


on Nation's Postwar Crime Wave 


Statistical Increase of 12.4% in Major Offenses During 1945 
Continues a Cause of Grave Concern to Enforcement Agencies 





By H. C. HALLAM — SE — . 
CRIME TRENDS BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
1988 - RS 


| mors. GASED OF REPORTS OF 1.906 CITIES TOTAL POPULATION 65,848,797 


URING recent months a great 
many individuals, both in the 
insurance business and out of 


it, have begun to become vaguely 
aware that there seems to be more 
crime in the United States than there 
used to be. But for some reason no 
one has seemed quite sure about it. 
Many seemed to consider the feeling 
merely a natural reaction to frequent 
hearing of the platitude that crime 
waves inevitably follow wars, to the 
loose talk concerning the proneness 
to crime of veterans who have learned 
to handle weapons and to kill, and to 
the assumption that youth has become 
unsettled under the social and eco- 
nomic pressures of the wartime years. 


With the idea of getting a rather 
more definite answer as to what is go- 
ing on than is available generally, the 
Journal of American Insurance re- 
cently submitted a list of questions on 
this subject to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the United States 
Department of Justice—the  well- 
known F.B.I., which is probably the 
outstanding statistical authority upon 
crime as well as probably the most 
efficient agency in combatting it. 


The general answer obtained is that 
according to official statistics which 
show a notable increase in crimes of 
major character, the United States 
definitely is in the midst of a crime 
wave. But John Edgar Hoover, FBI 
director, takes the view that this prob- 
lem has not been created by armed 
service veterans, despite the fact that 
the percentage of youthful offenders 
is increasing. Indications of an in- 
crease in major crime were noted 
during the war period, and are not an 
exclusive development of the months 
which have passed since V-E Day and 
V-J Day. 

To get down to actual facts and 
figures : 


The record which the FBI has com- 
piled for 1945 shows a 12.4% increase 
in serious crime over 1944; the re- 
ports cover nearly 2,000 cities 
throughout the length and breadth of 
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the United States, and include an ur- 
ban population of more than 67,000,- 
000 persons. Each class of the “of- 
fenses known to the police,” upon 
which the FBI Uniform Crime Re- 
ports are based, was shown to be on 
the rise. 

Robberies in 1945 were up 23.6% 
over 1944 for the nation. Auto thefts 
were up 18.7% in number, burglaries 
17%, negligent manslaughter 16.2%, 
murders 10.1%, aggravated assaults 
8.7%, larcenies 8.6%, and rape 
5.7%. An estimated total of 1,565,- 
541 major crimes were committed in 
1945, an increase of 171,885 over 
1944, in addition to several million 
offenses not quite serious enough to 
be included in the statistical com- 
pilation. 


During the year there were 11,234 
felonious homicides, 11,537 rapes, 
59,807 aggravated assaults, 54,279 
robberies, 241,491 automobile thefts, 
321,673 burglaries, and 865,521 lar- 
cenies. 


“The increases were more pro- 
nounced and widespread throughout 





All charts furnished by Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice, 
John Edgar Hoover, director. 











the nation than have been recorded in 
many years,” the FBI says. “A sub- 
stantial upswing in crime was regis- 
tered for cities of all sizes, and in 
each of the nine geographic divisions 
of the country. The increase in crime 
in 1945 was the greatest in the 15- 
year period since the FBI began tab- 
ulating nationwide crime statistics.” 


Where do crimes occur, and where 
have they been increasing ? 


“Generally, throughout the nation,” 
the FBI says. “Cities having a popu- 
lation of more than 250,000 reported 
in 1945 crime increases of 14.7%. 
Crime in rural areas increased 8.5%.” 
Presumably, as a matter of percent- 
ages, conditions are better in the 
country than in the city. North Da- 
kota and South Carolina, predomi- 
nantly rural were the only states re- 
porting no increase in crime last year. 


What was the value of property 
stolen in 1945? 


“About $88,574,459,” the FBI says. 
“The nation’s improved economic 
condition is reflected in the rise in 
the value of the loot in the average 
offense.” Robberies yielded an aver- 


age of $146 apiece in 1945, as against 
$113 in 1944. Average value of bur- 
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glaries increased during the year from 
$102 to $118, of larcenies from $47 
to $54, and of auto thefts from $586 
to $605. 


What are some of the principal 
types of robberies and burglaries in 
which increases were shown in 1945? 


Robberies of filling stations in- 
creased 76.9% in 1945 over 1944. 
Highway robberies were up 20.7%, 
robberies of commercial establish- 
ments up 27.1%, of chain stores up 
10.3%, of residences up 15.9%. Purse 
snatching increased 8.5%, shoplifting 
6.3%, and thefts from automobiles 
24.6%. 

What are the chances of stolen 
property’s being recovered ? 


“Law enforcement officers in 285 
cities of more than 25,000, having to- 
tal population of 32,000,000, reported 
in 1945 recovery of 84,595 of 88,950 
automobiles stolen, or 95.1%,” the 
FBI says. This record was not as 
good as that of 1944, when these cities 
reported 96.8% of stolen automobiles 
recovered. In 1945 17.1% of stolen 
money was recovered, 22.7% of 
stolen jewelry, 12.2% of stolen furs, 
20.9% of stolen clothing. 


HILE there were heavy in- 

creases in major crime during 
1945, FBI reports show that’ the in- 
crease began before last year. The 
agency receives its crime _ reports 
monthly from police officials through- 
out the country, but its tabulations are 
made only quarterly. But although no 
actual figures thus are available for 
1946, the understanding is that the 
1945 upswing in crime is continuing 
into this year. 


As for the years before 1945, the 
FBI says: “Crime trends were gen- 
erally upward during 1944, with all 
offenses except robberies and _lar- 
cenies showing increases over 1943, 
according to reports from 318 of the 
nation’s largest cities. As groups, 
crimes against the person displayed 
an upward swing amounting to 10% 
in 1944, while offenses against prop- 
erty were up 1.5%. For the total 
of all offenses a 2% increase was re- 
corded over 1943. Auto thefts in 1944 
were up 9.2%. Burglaries showed a 
1.5% rise. Robberies in 1944 declined 
2.1%, and larcenies showed practically 
no change. Thefts involving property 
valued at $50 or more _ increased 
22.9%, most of the decline in this 
classification appearing in thefts of 
property less than $5 in value.” 
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When do crimes occur? 


“There are definite seasonal fluctu- 
ations,” the FBI says. “Murder, rape 
and other felonious assault occurred 
last year mostly during the summer, 
reaching a peak in August and Sep- 
tember. Negligent manslaughter— 
largely traffic deaths—is least fre- 
quent during the spring and summer 
(when driving is heaviest), and in- 
creases sharply in winter. Crimes 
against property, aggravated by dark- 
ness and economic factors, are most 
frequent in the winter months.” 


How complete are FBI statistics ? 


Last year the FBI received police 
department crime reports from 3,157 
cities and villages, one or more reports 
from 2,363 sheriffs and state police 
organizations, and reports from eleven 
agencies in United States territories 
and possessions. This makes a total 
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of 5,531 agencies contributing crime 
data to the FBI. 


What size of city has the worst 
crime record? 


Except for aggravated assault and 
larceny, the cities of more than 100,- 
000 population showed higher crime 
rates in 1945 than did smaller cities. 
For aggravated assault the rate for 
cities of between 50,000 and 100,000 
population exceeds that for larger 
cities. The larceny rate for cities with 
more than 250,000 population is lower 
than that for cities having between 
25,000 and 250,000 people. The FBI 
declines, however, to single out any 
particular state or city as having the 
worst crime record. It is explained 
that conditions differ so greatly in 
cities—with respect to racial, eco- 
nomic, climatic and other factors— 
that such a comparison would be un- 
fair and misleading. 
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Who commits the crimes 


Youth is responsible for many of 
them. A survey of more than 543,- 
QOO arrest records in 1945 revealed 
that persons under 21 years of age 
constituted 114,000 of them, or 21% 
of all arrests. More persons aged 17 
were arrested than persons of any 
other age. The survey showed that 
arrests of girls under 21 increased 
109.3% last year over 1941, the last 
pre-war year, while arrests of males 
under 21 decreased 7.3%. Of the ar- 
rest records examined 51.9% showed 
prior arrests. Racially 390,000 of the 
approximately 543,000 arrests of 1945 
were white; 145,500 were Negroes; 
5,800 were Indians. 


Youth predominated in crimes 
against property. Of the 129,000-odd 
persons arrested last year for robbery, 
burglary, larceny, auto theft, em- 
bezzlement, fraud, forgery, counter- 
feiting, receiving stolen property, and 
arson, 39% were under 21 years of 
age. Persons under 25 years of age 
numbered 58.6% of those charged 
with robbery, 65.4% of those charged 
with burglary, 49.6% of those charg- 
ed with larceny, and 80.3% of those 
charged with auto theft. More than 
half of all crimes against property in 
1945 were committed by persons un- 
der 25 years of age. FBI director 
John Edgar Hoover has pointed out 
that the age group between 12 and 21, 
from which the juvenile offenders 
come, constitutes 15% ot the popu- 
lation. He sees the underlying prob- 
lem as one of “defective mental atti- 
tudes,” and advocates the training of 
youth in “old-fashioned but funda- 
mental” principles. 


What about war veterans? 


While recognizing that the armed 
forces absorbed some criminals dur- 
ing the war, who have now been dis- 
charged as veterans, FBI director 
Hoover has stated that he sees no spe- 
cial crime problem in the veteran sit- 
uation. He has pointed out that a 
limited number of veterans engaged 
in crime and had bad records before 
entering the armed services, but con- 
siders it a slander to charge veterans 
with responsibility for the crime wave. 
He holds the “bobby-soxer” and the 
“junior zoot-suiter” as better candi- 
dates for causing apprehension; they 
have grown up while the veterans 


were absent, and the war has been, 


difficult for them in that they have 
found it more difficult to behave them- 
selves. The FBI was not compiling 
comparable crime statistics during and 
after World War I, and has no actual 
comparable figures. But it holds that 
there was no gigantic wave of veteran 
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crimes after World War I, and be- 
lieves there is sound reason for opti- 
mism on this score at present. 


HAT are the general causes of 
the increase in crime ? 


“There has been a recession of 
moral fortitude after every great war 
or period of national emergency,” in 
the opinion of director Hoover. 
“People for the most part commit 
crimes because they do not have the 
moral stamina and the traits of char- 
acter to withstand temptation. But 
crime springs not alone from a state 
of mind. There are many factors that 
must be considered in discussing crime 
causation — economics, moral stand- 
ards, social conditions.” The high and 
increasing cost of living is not con- 
sidered to have much bearing upon 
the commission of major crimes. 


What sections of the United States 
are suffering most from the crime 
wave ? 


“Tt would appear that most of the 
heavy increases in 1945 were recorded 
in the western and northern sections,” 
the FBI says. “In the Pacific states 
the increases ranged from 4.0% for 
murder, to 25.6% for auto theft, 
42.7% for negligent manslaughter, and 
43.2% for robbery. In New England 
—with a 5.3% drop in murders—the 
increases ranged from 9.9% for lar- 
ceny to 26.2% for robbery, 28.9% for 
aggravated assault, and 33.6% for 
negligent manslaughter. The South 
Atlantic states reflected the most mod- 
erate change, but even for that area 
the total volume of crime was up 


cor” 
2%. 


Since the estimated total of major 
crimes does not include many offenses 
of a serious nature, the FBI considers 
its figures for major crimes to be on 
the conservative side. 


In commenting upon the upward 
trend in robbery and burglary the 
FBI points out that 286 cities of more 
than 25,000 population last year re- 
ported an increase of 18% in burglar- 
ies, with nearly a third of the resi- 
dence burglaries occurring in daylight. 
Bank robberies in the same cities 
showed a 171.4% jump in 1945, al- 
though the number increased only 
from 14 to 38. Bank robberies for 
the nation as a whole, although on the 
rise, did not show such a sharp in- 
crease as for the cities. Statistics 
show a decrease in bank robberies 
from totals of between 400 and 600 
annually in the early 1930’s to 102 in 
1940, 52 in 1941, 48 in 1942, and 22 
in 1943. In the case of banks covered 
by Federal statute the number went 
up to 37 in 1944. The FBI has been 
carrying on a campaign of education 
among banks, instructing personnel 
how to proceed in case of robbery. 


How about hijacking, and thefts 
from interstate and foreign shipments 
of goods? Not only the FBI, but 
other Federal agencies such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
concerned with these problems, al- 
though statistics are far from com- 
plete. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is interested in loss of freight, 
express, baggage, etc., through theft 
in interstate commerce, but inquirers 
are referred to the Department of 
Justice. The Criminal Division there 
states that such cases are investigated 
by the FBI, and referred to United 
States district attorneys throughout 
the country—no statistics available. 
Hijacking cases are handled by the 
FBI, under the law providing penal- 
ties for theft of goods from ship- 
ments in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. During an eight-month war- 
time period 456 persons were con- 
victed for violation of this law, as 
compared with 228 for a similar per- 
iod during the preceding year. Fines, 
savings and recoveries during the 
eight-month period were $177,642. 
Approximately half of the thefts 
from interstate shipments have in- 
volved alcoholic beverages, although 
thefts have been heavy in textiles, to- 
bacco products, shoes and general 
merchandise. 


Hijackers operate chiefly in metro- 
politan areas, the FBI finds. In one 
instance a truckload of liquor was 
taken while aboard a ferry between 
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New Jersey and New York City. In 
other instances hijackers have taken 
over loads when trucks stopped at 
traffic lights. In a Baltimore case, in 
which fourteen persons were indicted, 
hijackers took a load of whiskey by 
sending a man to a transportation 
depot disguised as a driver. A typical 
example of such operations saw five 
men overpower drivers of two trucks 
carrying about $100,000 worth of 
liquor. They forced the drivers to 
open a warehouse and left them there 
—bound, blindfolded, and gagged. 
FBI agents had been watching these 
activities, and the five hijackers were 
sentenced to a total of 68 years. 


A FEW case histories may be il- 
l 


uminating. 


There is the FBI case of seven 
thieves and two receivers of stolen 
goods sentenced in Philadelphia in 
connection with the theft of interstate 
shipments of cigarettes, hosiery and 
liquor valued at more than $50,000 
from the platform of a transport com- 
pany in that city which employed the 
men involved. If it was decided to 
steal a shipment the office copy of the 
invoice was destroyed, and the goods 
placed in the trucks of two of the men. 
They drove them to a “fence,” who 
paid 25 cents a pair for nylon hose 
and $25.00 a case for cigarettes. After 
these sales the original invoices were 
destroyed, and the local terminal did 
not learn of the losses until months 
later, through tracers from consign- 
ors. Investigation led to a confession 
by one of the truckers, the oldest and 
most trusted employee of the com- 
pany, which in turn led to confessions 
by the others. 


In another Philadelphia case in- 
volving theft from an express com- 
pany of $25,000 worth of chocolate, 
clothing, cigarettes, and other scarce 
commodities shipped in interstate 
commerce, eight were arrested. There 
was no organization, the thieves oper- 
ating in pairs or alone. One sold 
stolen chocolate to a syrup manufac- 
turer, and cocoa and fire extinguishers 
to another “customer.” A truck driv- 
er stole a $600 shipment of shirts, and 
sold it elsewhere in the city. An 
assistant foreman at the terminal 
worked with two drivers in stealing 
and selling goods. A veteran of ten 
years service with the company com- 
mitted the most thefts. Stolen goods 
were delivered in company trucks to 
the home of a helper, from where they 
were later sold. All were sentenced. 
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At a railway terminal in Los An- 
geles a baggage racket was uncovered. 
A baggage-car crew of five was sur- 
prised looting passengers’ baggage 
within the car at the terminal, and 
agreed to a search of their homes. 
One had specialized in perfume, 
liquor and jewelry, and $2,800 in 
such merchandise was recovered. An- 
other had a fondness for jackknives ; 
more than 20 were found in his home, 
along with more than $700 worth of 
jewelry, electric razors, etc. Another 
had taken a dozen pairs of eyeglasses, 
as well as $600 worth of jewelry. A 
fourth had several books of stolen 
war stamps, nearly $80 in postage 
stamps, and 40 pairs of nylon and silk 
hose. A fifth had several cameras and 
revolvers, and a considerable amount 
of jewelry. All were sentenced. One 
had more than twenty years of con- 
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tinuous service with the company to 
his credit, and would soon have be- 
come eligible for retirement. 


Serious statistics upon crime, of 
course, do not have the dramatic im- 
pact of sensational single crimes. The 
depredations of a new Dillinger or 
two would impress more forcibly upon 
the public consciousness that the na- 
tion is in the midst of an era of in- 
creased crime than all the statistics 
which could be gathered during the 
next ten years. But for those who 
must pay a large share of the cost of 
crimes 
ance carriers are among the principal 
losers—the brief outline of the F. B. 
I.’s findings presented herewith should 
furnish food for considerable earnest 
thought, and some measure of guid- 
ance for future operations. 
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CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS 


ECENT changes in the Civil 

Air Regulations emphasize a 

trend in the thinking of regu- 
latory officials. Formerly, flying was 
regulated in an attempt to prevent 
pilot and airplane owner from injur- 
ing themselves and damaging their 
own property. The new idea is that 
regulations are to protect the public 
from the ignorance and carelessness 
of aviators. 

This new trend in regulations is 
important to insurance carriers. No 
longer can we depend upon govern- 
mental regulation to see that planes 
are given periodical maintenance 
checks, that licensed pilots are “Super- 
men” who have passed the most rigid 
physical examinations, and that pilots 
will stay away from clouds when they 
do not have instruments for blind fly- 
ing. Most aviation and safety men 
agree that the new approach is more 
sensible than the old because no 
amount of regulation will prevent the 
reckless pilot from taking chances. 

Private flyers travel mostly by what 
are known as “Contact Flight Rules.” 
Under these rules pilots fly by visual 
reference to the ground and must 
have visibility of at least one mile at 
all times. It is required that planes 
maintain an altitude at least 1,000 feet 
any populated area and also 
that they fly high enough to glide into 
open country in case of engine fail- 
ure. Over a city such as Chicago this 
would mean maintaining an altitude 
of about 3,000 feet over the center of 
the city. It is also required that air- 
craft be at least 500 feet vertically 
and 2,000 feet horizontally from 
cloud formations when flying more 
than 700 feet above the ground. 


above 


Physical examinations for private 
licenses may now be made by any reg- 
istered physician. This is in contrast 
to the old system whereby all medical 
examinations had to be made by spe- 
cially designated physicians. If a man 
is in normal health with no important 
physical defects, it is likely that he 
will pass the examination without 
difficulty. Would-be flyers who have 
major physical defects must still se- 
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cure a waiver from the C.A.A. before 
a license will be granted, but waivers 
are ordinarily given where the flyer 
shows that he has overcome the defi- 
ciencies by use of special appliances 
or by the development of a special 
skill. The requirements for eyes and 
ears have also been eased in the last 
set of regulations. 

It is worthy of note that the easing 
of regulations applies to the private 
pilot but there has not been the same 
relaxation in connection with com- 
mercial pilots and airline pilots. 

The maintenance of privately 
owned aircraft is now largely in the 
hands of the owner and is not circum- 
vented by rules as much as before. 
Instead of the required 100 hour 
check under former regulations, the 
private owner is now required to have 
the check by a certified mechanic only 
once a year. Here again it is worthy 
of note that an airplane used for com- 
mercial purposes, (that is for hire) is 
still required to be checked every 100 
hours of operation, 

The only written examination re- 
quired of an applicant for a private 
license is one to test his familiarity 
with the general operation rules and 
the air traffic rules. This is more ex- 
tensive but is comparable to the exam- 
inations on traffic regulations given 
by state authorities’ before issuing 
automobile drivers’ permits. Famil- 
iarity with the general operation rules 
and the air traffic rules, plus the 
ability to fly a plane as shown in a test 
flight, are the essential requirements 
for a private pilot’s license. 

An important distinction is made 
by the regulations between spinnable 
and non-spinnable aircraft. In order 
to qualify for a pilot’s examination to 
operate the conventional type airplane 
the student is required to take a total 
of ten hours dual instruction (that is, 
with a licensed instructor in the air- 
plane), eight of which is before flying 
the plane solo, and at least two hours 
of dual instruction after having so- 
loed. He must also spend at least 30 
hours of solo flying under the direct 
supervision of his instructor. After 
this total of 40 hours dual and solo 
instruction, the student is permitted 
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to take his flight examination and will 
secure his license if he passes that and 
the written examination described 
above. 

At the present writing only one 
make of airplane is certified by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as inher- 
ently incapable of spinning. This is 
a two control airplane and is con- 
sidered easier to learn to fly than the 
conventional three control, spinnable 
ship. The C.A.A. requires seven 
hours dual instruction (two of which 
must be after the student has made 
his first solo flight) and 20 hours of 
solo flight under the instructor’s su- 
pervision. Thus a student may secure 
his license to fly a non-spinnable air- 
craft with a minimum of 27 hours of 
instruction. 


Student pilots are not permitted to 
carry any passengers, and may not 
perform any operations for hire. The 
rules also prohibit a student from fly- 
ing a ship in the furtherance of his 
business. A strict application of this 
rule would prevent a student pilot 
from using the plane for cross-coun- 
try purposes in connection with his 
business. In other words, the student 
pilot is required to pay strict attention 
to his learning to fly and must not en- 
danger the lives or property of others 
by taking them in the ship with him 
during the instruction period. A li- 
censed private pilot may carry pas- 
sengers but he is not permitted to 
carry passengers for hire. The re- 
quirements for a commercial license 
are more rigid and a pilot must show 
himself to be considerably more pro- 
ficient in flying before he is permitted 
to operate for hire. 

There has been a tendency for in- 
surance underwriters to feel that avi- 
ation regulations can be substituted 
for careful underwriting. The remark 
was frequently heard, “We don’t 
need to inspect the planes because the 
C.A.A. requires proper maintenance.” 
The changes in the Civil Air Regu- 
lations emphasize what was already 
a fact—that the owner and the pilot 
of an airplane are responsible for safe 
operation. No amount of regulation 


can substitute for careful insurance 
underwriting. 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering period from April 1, 1946 through April 30, 1946 











133. MAY MEETINGS S ULED. Among the meetings of 
general insurance interest scheduled for May are 
the following: May 7, Assn. of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, New York City; May 8-10, Highway Safe- 
ty Conference, Washington; May 9-10, N. J. Assn. 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, Atlantic City; May 9- 
11, National Assn. of Mutual Casualty Cos., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; May 9-ll, National Assn. Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Cos., Buffalo, N. Y.; May 12-15, 
National Assn. Ins. Agents, Cincinnati; May 14-15, 
Tri-State Mutual Agents Assn., Harrisburg, Pa.; 
May 14-17, Hemispheric Insurance Conference, New 
York City; May 15-16, Subcommittee NAIC Committee 
on Valuation Securities, New York City; May 15-17, 
Insurance Acc. & Stat. Assn., Dallas, Texas; May 
20-21, Insurance Advertising Conf., Hershey, Pa.; 
May 20-21, Inland Marine Underwriters Assn., Sky- 
top, Pa.; May 20-22, H. & A. Und. Assn., Cincinnati; 
May 20-21, Actuarial Society of America, New York 
City; May 22, South-Eastern Und. Assn., Virginia 
Beach, Va.; May 23, National Board Fire Underwrit- 
ers, New York City; May 27-29, National Assn. Mu- 
tual Ins. Agents, Edgewater Park, Miss. 





134, HOUSING AND FIRE SAFETY. Erection of hastily 
conceived dwellings for veterans and their families 
that may serve as breeding grounds for future con- 
flagrations was condemned by Percy Bugbee, General 
Manager, National Fire Protection Association, in 
a recent address before the Massachusetts Safety 
Conference in Boston. He held that the cause of 
fire safety can be greatly advanced by the elimina- 
tion of unnecessarily restrictive laws now on the 
statute books and enactment of fire safety legis- 
lation appropriate to modern conditions. 


135, SASKATCHEWAN INSURANCE. The insurance bill 
which requires institutions receiving provincial 
grants from the government to take out their insur- 
ance with the government's own insurance office has 
been ratified by the Province of Saskatchewan. 


136, GEORGIA MUTUAL AGENTS ELECT. J. Bryan Wil- 
lingham, Atlanta, has been elected president of 
the Georgia Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 
for the coming year. Other officers elected in- 
clude: John H. Mahoney, Dublin, vice-president and 
E. S. Reavis, Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 





137. MUST COMPENSATE INJURED MINOR. A unanimous 
decision holding that workmen's compensation must 
be paid to an injured minor in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 14-a of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law, regardless of the fact that the injured 
minor obtained employment by misrepresentation as 
to his age and the use of the social security nun- 
ber of another, has been handed down by the Court 
of Appeals of New York State, in the case of Leo 
Sackoleitz vs. Charles Hamburg & Co., Inc. The 
court ruled that the provision for double compensa- 
tion is held not to be a penalty but a recompense to 
the minor for having had his former common law 
remedy taken away from hin. 


138, FRENCH NATIONALIZATION. A nationalization of 
45 insurance companies writing 68% of total French 
insurance premiums was voted by the French Con- 
stituent Assembly on April 24. The vote was 487 to 
63. Nationalization of deposit banks and the gas 
and electric industries had previously been voted 
by the Assembly. 


139, MOTORISTS MUTUAL CHANGES. Carl N. Crispin has 
been advanced from secretary to president of the 
Motorists Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio. He 
succeeds A. V. Donahey, former U. S. Senator and 
three-time Governor of Ohio, who had headed the 
company since 1929. A. M. Buescher was named sec- 
retary, and U. S. Senator James W. Huffman of Ohio 
was made a director. 








140, BOYD HEADS OHIO MUTUAL AGENTS. Claire I. Boyd, 
Toledo, was elected president of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents at the organiza- 
tion's recent annual meeting in Akron. Lee C. Wein- 
gart, Akron, was named vice-president and E. F. 
High, Columbus, was re-elected secretary-treasur- 
er. 


141. CALIFORNIA DEPUTY. Appointment of John Herbert 
as Deputy Insurance Commissioner of California in 
charge of the San Diego office, has been announced. 


142, INTEREST ON OVERCHARGED TAXES. 10% interest 
on the judgment recently secured by the Iowa Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company against the state of 
Nebraska for refund of excess premium taxes paid 
under the reciprocal tax must be paid by the state 
auditor, according to an opinion by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Johnson of that state. The ruling will apply 
to any judgments that may be secured by the com- 
panies that have sued the state for refund of gross 
premium taxes because of the discriminatory charges 
paid by domestic companies, all of which are pend- 
ing in District Court. 


143, NAIC BY-LAW AMENDMENT. A proposed amendment 
to Section 5 of the By-Laws of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners is being submitted 
to the individual commissioners by Jess G. Read, 
secretary of the organization. The amendment is 
sponsored by Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts who has given notice that he will 
propose it at the Portland meeting of the associa- 
tion in June. The effect of this amendment would 
be to take from the executive committee its present 
authority to pass upon the recommendations of the 
Committee on Blanks and make its action binding 
upon members of the association and confer author- 
ity upon the association itself to act upon the 
recommendations. 


144, LEMMON JOINS INDEPENDENT INSURERS. Henry Mos- 
er, president of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers has announced the appointment of 
Vestal Lemmon, casualty actuary of the Texas Insur- 
ance Department, as manager of the organization, 
effective July 1, with offices at 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago. 


145. 1945 FIRE PREMIUMS UP. A 1945 increase of 7.1 
per cent in the combined total premium income of 
some 800 fire insurers of all classes--stock, mutu- 
al, reciprocal, full cover automobile and Lloyd's 
--is revealed in the new 1946 Argus Fire Chart 
published by the National Underwriter Company. 
Total premium writings of these carriers were 
$1,707,356,669 in 1945 compared with $1,587,073, - 
606 in 1944. Premiums of stock companies, exclud- 
ing full cover automobile, showed an increase of 
3.3 per cent; full cover automobile stock conm- 
panies 11.9 per cent; some 370 mutual companies, 
including full cover automobile, 17.4 per cent; U. 
S. branches of foreign companies 6.8 per cent; and 
57 reciprocals and Lloyd's, 12 per cent. 


146. ZONE 1 COMMISSIONERS MEET. Commissioners of 
Zone 1 of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners met at Hartford, Connecticut on April 
9. Insurance Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn of Con- 
necticut acted as host. 


147, NEW YORK DEPARTMENT CHANGES. Appointment of 
Julius Sackman as chief of the life bureau of the 
New York Insurance Department and of William C. 
Gould as chief of the mutual and fraternal division 
have been announced by Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen. 


148, AGENTS' EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR. Newly appointed 
educational director of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents is Richard E. Farrer, C.P.C.U., 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan. For the past five years 
he has been chairman of the educational committee 
of the Grand Rapids Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


149, LARGE LOSS FIRES HIGHER. Large fires ranging 
in loss upward from $50,000, have skyrocketed 48% 
in the United States and Canada in the three months 
ended March 6, according to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. The Association finds that 
329 large fires representing a total damage of $48, - 
800,000 were reported in the period, as compared 
with 158 in the preceding three months. These fires 
represent 32 per cent of the estimated $151,045,000 
loss for the 175,000 fires occurring in the quarter 
ending March l. 


150, MUTUAL IMPLEMENT PROMOTIONS. The election of 
Edward C. Ellis as secretary of “the Mutual Imple- 
ment and Hardware Insurance Company of Owatonna, 
Minnesota, has been announced by the company's 
board of directors. He will also serve as general 
sales manager of the company and divisional sales 
manager of the Mutual Implement division of the 
Federated Hardware Mutuals. F. Keen Young was 
elected to serve on the board of directors and ad- 
vanced to the office of second vice-president. 


151, LMC EXPANDS FARM DEPARTMENT. 
Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago has announced a 
substantial expansion of its farm department. Farm 
policies will be written for six months and issued 
from the home office for the account of the agents, 
as in the case of life insurance. 


152, VALUATION OF SECURITIES. Superintendent of 
Insurance Robert E. Dineen has announced that the 
New York Insurance Department will consider the May 
15 meeting of the sub-committee of the Committee on 
Valuation of Securities as a forum for the discus- 
sion of a proposed formula reserve to be prescribed 
as a protection against possible depreciation in 
the market value of stocks. For the purpose of this 
reserve, to be required by the New York Insurance 
Department in December 31, 1946, a statement from 
all authorized insurers will be computed by apply- 
ing a specified percentage to the association mar- 
ket value of all stocks ownod, to be carried in each 
company's statement as a "special reserve for pos- 
sible losses due to fluctuations in the value of 
investments." 


153, CANADIAN AUTO LOSSES RISE. The automobile loss 
ratio for Canada last year climbed to 51 per cent, 
approximately 3 per cent above the 1944 figure, G. 
D. Finlayson, Canadian superintendent of insurance, 
has disclosed in an official report. Premiums on 
automobile business in 1945 aggregated $24,139,168 
compared with $20,563,416 for the preceding year. 
The report reveals that losses incurred advanced 
from $10,045,145 in 1944, to $12,369,707 in 1945. 


154, TERMINATE CUBAN AFFILIATION. An amicable ter- 
mination of business relations between the Rhode 
Island Insurance Company, William Penn Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance 
Company and National Insurance Company of Denver 
on the one side and LaMetropolitana, Compania Na- 
cional de Seguros, F.A. (Havana, Cuba) on the other, 
has been announced. All claims which any of these 
companies had against each other have been settled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. LaMetropol- 
itana has disposed of its stock in the American in- 
surance companies and the American insurance com- 
panies and interests affiliated with those com- 
panies have disposed of their holdings in Oficinas 
de Ultramar, S.A., and subsidiaries and in the 
Cuban companies which in turn had holdings in La- 
Metropolitana. 


155, AMERICAN MUTUAL RETIREMENTS. The retirement 
of four vice-presidents from active duty in Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Company--Benjamin 
Brooks, G. Lester Marston, Victor A. Trundy and 
Donald D. Ward-- has been announced. 


156, CHAMBER RADIO PROGRAM. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is now broadcasting from Wash- 
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ington a fifteen minute program of business news 
comment every Saturday evening at 7:00, eastern 
standard time, over the facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Company. The series will run through 
June, and will resume in October to continue until 
the end of the year. The broadcasts will give a 
business interpretation of news currently in the 
headlines. 


157, ALL-INDUSTRY COMMITTEE. The Drafting Commit- 
tee of the All-Industry Committee met in closed 
session at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, April 23-26, 
preparatory to formal conferences scheduled for 
Atlantic City, April 29-May 2. Hope was enter- 
tained by the committee that despite remaining dif- 
ferences, company representatives and regulatory 
officials will have a common fire and common cas- 
ualty bill to present before the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners in 
Portland, Oregon, in June. 


158, MISSOURI AGENTS. Retention of the legal serv- 
ices of former State Superintendent of Insurance 
Edward L. Scheufler of Kansas City has been voted 
by the Missouri Association of Insurance Agents. 
He will represent the Association in the drafting 
of proposed laws affecting the insurance business, 
and the interests of insurance agents of Missouri. 


159, MICHIGAN COMPENSATION LAW. The Michigan Su- 
preme Court has found unconstitutional and void a 
section of the 1937 revision of the State Workmen's 
Compensation Act, setting up provisions for creat- 
ing medical examining boards to report on the 
condition of applicants for occupational disease 
benefits. The section in the statute providing for 
creation of a medical examining board, the high 
court held, lacked sufficient safeguards, either to 
employer or employee interests, thereby breaching 
provisions of both federal and state constitutions 
relative to "due process of law." 


160. AMERICAN MUTUAL CHANGES. The appointment of 
Leslie P. Hemry, vice-president of American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company for the past five years 
as general counsel and manager of the legal depart- 
ment of the company has been announced. He has just 
returned from service in the Navy, where he served 
as legal officer on the staff of Fleet Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz. His principal assistants will be 
Frederick A. Moeller, assistant vice-president, as 
general attorney; Charles F. Goodale, assistant 
vice president, serving as assistant general coun- 
sel; and Joseph D. Sullivan, legislative counsel, 
serving as assistant general counsel. 


161. COMPANIES SOLD. Completion of negotiations for 
purchase of the controlling stock interest in the 
National Fire and Marine Insurance Company of New 
Jersey, and the Hamilton Fire Insurance Company of 
New York has been announced by the Industrial In- 
surance Company, which will operate the three con- 
panies as a group at 25 Cliff Street, New York City. 
All companies will conduct a general fire, allied 
lines, inland marine and automobile insurance 
throughout the United States. 


162, P. RUTLEDGE DIES. C. Perry Rutledge, 70, 
of Storm Lake, Iowa, one of the founders of the 
Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, died on April 8, after a long illness. He 
was chairman of the Board of Directors of the hail 
company and former president. 


163, NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION PLAN. The New York In- 
surance Department has released a tentative draft 
of its new classification plan for fire risks to 
companies and members of the fire and marine con- 
mittee of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. This tentative draft has also been 
submitted to every fire insurance company in the 
country and comments and criticisms have been in- 
vited. It is anticipated that after the Commis- 








sioners' sub-committee has reviewed the plan there 
will be further consultations with representatives 
of the industry in an effort to achieve a unified 
program which can be submitted to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners for final 
action at the Portland meeting. 
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164. CANADIAN AUTO FINANCING. The Ontario Insur- 
ance Agents Association is expected to adopt a 
hands-off attitude towards the new automobile fi- 
nancing and insurance plan offered to Ontario 
agents by the recently formed Union Acceptance Cor- 
poration. The new proposal is in lieu of the bank 
and agent auto plan, which is popular in the United 
States but cannot be arranged with Canadian banks. 


165. WISCONSIN DEPUTY. Commissioner Morvin Duel of 
Wisconsin on April 15 announced the appointment of 
Charles J. Timbers as Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
for the state. He has been superintendent of serv- 
ice and forms at the Fire Insurance Rating Bureau 
of Milwaukee for the past 23 years. 


166. NEW CALIFORNIA COMPANY. Organization of the 
Founders Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles was completed on April 15, by a group of 
California business men. It will have $1,000,000 
capital and $3,000,000 surplus. Victor H. Rosset- 
ti, president of the Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank of Los Angeles, has been elected chairman of 
the board. Preston Hotchkis, president of Central 
—* Properties, Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent. 


167, CALIFORNIA MEDICAL PLAN. Formation of "the 
California Plan" to underwrite low cost, compre- 
hensive medical and hospital insurance on residents 
of California, if the medical profession will ac- 
cept standard fee schedules for service to persons 
in lower income groups, has been announced by five 
large insurance companies: Associated Indemnity 
Corp., California-Western State Life Insurance 
Co., Federal Life Insurance Co. of Chicago, The 0c- 
cidental Life Insurance Co. of California and the 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company. The "Cali- 
fornia Plan" was drawn by the conference members 
after consultation with the California State Med- 
ical Association. 


168. CASUALTY PREMIUMS UP. Premiums written by 
stock, casualty and surety companies in 1945 to- 
talled $1,129,092,488--an increase of $68,084,274 
over the total writings of 1944-- according to the 
"Handy Chart" just published by the Spectator Com- 
pany. Loss payments, including adjustment ex- 
penses were $542,127,483 for a loss ratio of 48 per 
cent. This loss ratio represents an increase of 
1.6 per cent over the 46.4 per cent ratio of 1944, 
and 4.7 per cent over the 43.3 per cent loss ratio 
of 1943. The Argus Chart published by the National 
Underwriter states that mutual casualty insurance 
carriers of all kinds in 1945 wrote $488,943,322, 
up 9.1 per cent from $444,833,627 in 1944. A break- 
down of these 1945 Casualty premiums reveals $174,- 
972,840 was automobile business, $169,364,083 Work- 
men's Compensation and $110,818,717 was A. & H. Mu- 
tual automobile and multiple line companies in 1945 
paid losses of $232,843,134, an increase of 9.1 per 
cent over 1944. 


169, PURDUE ARSON SCHOOL. The second annual course 
in arson investigation and detection held at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., Apr. 8-10, attracted 
135 representatives of nineteen states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada. The school is held 
under the supervision of Prof. J. L. Lingo, director 
of the Indiana Fire Service Training Schools. 


170. TRAFFIC DEATHS. Traffic deaths in the United 
States during March, 1946, were 2,670, an increase 
of 39% over March, 1945, according to the National 
Safety Council. Deaths in the first quarter of 
1946 were 8,120 as against 5,771 in the first quar- 
ter of 1945, an increase of 44%. The National Safe- 
ty Council indicates that traffic deaths may ap- 
proach 38,000 this year; the all-time high was 39,- 
969 in 1941. Traffic fatalities by months: 
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171, TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST. Iowa was adjudged the 
safest state, and Wichita, Kansas, the safest city 
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in the recent Traffic Safety Contest sponsored by 
the National Safety Council. States which won first 
place in their divisions were Texas, Connecticut, 
Utah and Iowa. Cities which won first place in 
their population groups were Buffalo, N. Y.; Oak- 
land, Cal.; Evanston, Il1l.; Lynchburg, Va.; Still- 
water, Okla; and Wichita. 


172, ADVERTISING REGULATION. Nebraska Director of 
Insurance Stanley A. Matzke has suggested to the 
state Legislative Council that authority for some 
type of regulation over insurance company adver- 
tising should be given the Nebraska Insurance De- 
partment. 





173, OREGON AUTO FUND. The petition to set up in 
Oregon a monopolistic state automobile accident and 
property damage fund has been withdrawn, but filing 
of a new petition is reported planned. 


174, FIRE WASTE CONTEST. Atlanta, Ga., took top 
honors in the 1945 Fire Waste Contest, sponsored by 
the National Fire Waste Council and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Atlanta had the 
outstanding record of accomplishment among the 600 
cities entered. Top cities in other population 
groups were Chicago; Wichita, Kansas; Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Marietta, Ga.; and Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


175. MARCH FIRE LOSSES. Preliminary estimates of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters place March 
1946, fire losses at $53,252,000, an increase of 
some 30% over March, 1945. Fire losses in the 
United States have shown a steady increase this 








year. Estimated fire losses by months: 
1945 1946 
ee area $ 44,865,000 §$ 49,808,000 
re ee 41,457,000 51,759,000 
eae er _40,876,000 53,252,000 
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176, BLUE CROSS ENROLLMENTS. Enrollment in Blue 
Cross plans for prepayment of hospital bills has 
been larger during the first quarter of 1946 than 
for any previous three-month period, it is asserted 
by C. Rufus Rorem, director Blue Cross Commission 
of the American Hospital Association, with 1,370,- 
053 enrollments. Massachusetts showed the largest 
gain. The 86 Blue Cross plans now have enrollment 
of approximately 21,500,000, and paid $104,759,043 
to hospitals last year. 


177. MEDICAL ORGANIZATION IS CHARTERED. Associated 
Medical Care Plans, Inc., the organization spon- 
sored by the American Medical Association for the 
promotion and coordination of state medical care 
plans, has been incorporated in Illinois. The non- 
profit organization will work with all state and 
local medical care plans approved by the council on 
medical service and public relations of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


At the first meeting of the organization held in 
Chicago plans in nine states were admitted to men- 
bership, including California, Iowa, Michigan, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
and Missouri. Another meeting will be held in San 
Francisco early in July. Officers of Associated 
Medical Care Plans, Inc., are Dr. F. L. Feierbend, 
Missouri, president; William Bowman, California, 
vice president; Jay Ketchum, Michigan, secretary; 
and Dr. Norman Scott, New Jersey, treasurer. All 
are officers of the medical care plans of their own 
states. 


178, MUTUAL ENGINEERS MEETING. Don D. John, Mutual 
Fire Insurance Agency, Louisville, Ky., was elect- 
ed president of the Association of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Engineers at the annual meeting held in 
Chicago Apr. 25-27. Paul J. Baker, Mill Mutuals 
Agency, Lansing, Mich., was named first vice presi- 
dent, and W. G. Schultz, Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Mansfield, Ohio, second vice president. 
R. D. MacDaniel, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was reelected 
secretary-treasurer, and William H. Rodda, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, was reelected technical 
secretary. The meeting, attended by approximately 
100 engineers, was the first held since 1943. 
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179, NAIC BLANKS COMMITTEE. The committee on blanks 
of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners concluded a two-day meeting in New York 
City Apr. 30, by adopting several major and a num- 
ber of minor changes in the annual convention 
blanks. The changes will be submitted to the an- 
nual meeting of the Association for approval. The 
major changes require showing of payments to offi- 
cers, directors or employees of more than $5,000 a 
year, and payments in excess of $500 to associa- 
tions or bureaus. 


180, MEDICAL PAYMENTS EXTENSION. A new rating basis 
for garage liability coverage for dealers and repair 
shops and extension of medical payments insurance to 
all types of automobiles, including taxicabs, 
trucks, buses, garage risks and hired cars, have 
been announced by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. The new pages, which be- 
came effective in most states April 15, also incor- 
porate the rate and rule changes announced during 
the past month, including truck rules and revised 
rates for most states. 





181, NEW ORLEANS INSURANCE PROBE. A promise to look 
into the question of fire insurance on city property 
has been made by Lionel Ott, finance commissioner- 
elect of New Orleans, who takes office in May. Only 
recently the city renewed policies for $12,600,000, 
placing the business through an advisory committee 
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of insurance men. Counsel for one agency contended 
that the city would save money if bids were asked. 


182, WAR ASSETS AGENCY. Organization of an insur- 
ance unit and formulation of an insurance program 
for the War Assets Administration, latest govern- 
ment agency for disposal of surplus property, has 
been announced. Hugh Stephenson, Chicago insurance 
man who has been associated with the RFC, will handle 
the new unit. 


183. NORTH CAROLINA RULING. Fire and Casualty Con- 
panies operating in North Carolina have been noti- 
fied by Commissioner William P. Hodges that all 
rates and rules pertaining to commercial water dan- 
age insurance are under the jurisdiction and super- 
vision of the North Carolina Fire Insurance Rating 
Burea yvnether written by fire companies only or 
by both fire and casualty companies. Any bureau 
making and administering rates for such coverages 
and any company not a member of such bureau writing 
and intending to write such coverages must make im- 
mediate filings if such filings have not already 
been made. 


184, FALLS RETIRES. Laurence E. Falls, vice presi- 
ident of the The American Insurance Company, has 
been retired by the company's board of directors at 
his own request. He also resigned as a director of 
the American and his executive appointments with 
Bankers Indemnity Ins. Co., Dixie Fire Ins. Co., 
and The Columbia Fire Ins. Co. 
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COMMISSIONERS—Association 23, 100, 
126, 127, 143, 179; California 141; 
Canada 8; Missouri 72; New York 52, 
109, 147, 152, 163; Ohio 51; Wiscon- 
sin 165. 


COMPANIES — Atlantic Mutual promo- 
tions 2, 63; reinsurance merger approval 
5; new Iowa mutual 9; insurance stores 
16; new Missouri mutual 34; Indiana 
medical plan 40; Agricultural Mutual 
changes 49; Druggists Mutual changes 
53; Michigan Shoe Dealers change 57; 
Threshermen’s Mutual changes name 67; 
Millers National changes 77; Indiana 
Lumbermens changes 82; Springfield F. 
& M. 95; new mutual carriers 107; Re- 
insurance Corporation changes 108; new 
California company 119; American Mu- 
tual changes and retirements 120, 155, 
160; Motorists Mutual changes 139; 
Mutual Implement promotions 150; L. 
M. C. expands farm department 151; 
companies sold 161; new company 166. 


COURTS — Imputed negligence doctrine 
12; mutual dividend control 25; Ohio 
premium tax 35; Illinois premium tax 
37; joint mutual operation 50; Missouri 
rate case 113; compensation injured 
miner 137; Michigan comp. law 159. 


DEPARTMENTAL RULINGS—N. Y. on 
“Appleton Rule” 7; N. Y. refuses ‘tno 
claim credit” 33; Nebraska auto liability 
54; Texas approves policy 61; Nebraska 
salary reports 62; N. Y. compensation 
investigation 64; deviation approval 
powers 79; Missouri food lockers 91; A. 
& H. loss ratios 110; Kansas hail reports 
117; Canadian bond restrictions 121; 
Mo. power of attorney 122; Pa. insur- 
ance charters 123; D. C. inland marine 
ruling 124; Illinois housing 131; N. C. 
ruling 183. 


INDIVIDUALS—AMinskey retirement 1; 


Hannah death 29; Sirois appointment 
32; Donovan new general counsel 73; 
Sen. Radcliffe chairman 76; Sawyer re- 
sumes law practice 93; Mylod heads Pa- 
cific Fire 97; Cullen dies 109; Harwood 
heads marine groups 115; Kemper resig- 
nation 129; C. P. Rutledge dies 162; 
Falls retires 184. 


LEGISLATION — multiple line bills 46; 


Saskatchewan insurance 135; advertising 
regulation 172; Oregon auto fund 173. 


MEETINGS—A. & H. Conference 3; 


Truman Highway Safety Conference 14, 
94; Pacific Underwriters 22; NAIC com- 
mittee meetings 23, 179; N.F.P.A. 27; 
insurance teachers 31; All-Industry Com- 
mittee meeting 36, 101, 157; March 
meetings scheduled 38; hemispheric con- 
ference 56, 99; Cooper heads Indiana 
Mutuals 58; mutual agents meetings 65; 
Wisconsin Mutual meeting 66; April 
meetings scheduled 88; A.M.A. insur- 
ance conference 96; Loss Managers 114; 
Mutual Casualty meeting 130; May meet- 
ings scheduled 133; Zone 1 Commis- 
sioners meet 146; Purdue arson school 
169; mutual engineers meeting 178. 


MISCELLANEOUS — miner’s compensa- 


tion 10; fire prevention awards 15; hos- 
pital withdrawals 24; Nebraska Assigned 
Risks 26; Canadian bond resetrictions 
30; traffic scholarships 41; safety direc- 
tory 42; Toronto insurance coverage 44; 
federal office to aid insurance 59; Sas- 
watchewan auto fund 71, 92; social se- 
curity hearings 84; Hartford city insur- 
ance 85; insurance education survey 98; 
Birmingham insurance 106; Knoxville 
insurance coverage 45, 125; housing and 
fire safety 134; French nationalization 
138; terminate Cuban afhliation 154; 
Chamber radio program 156; traffic 


safety contest 171; fire waste contest 
174; New Orleans insurance probe 181. 


ORGANIZATIONS—NAIA 19, 148; In- 


surance Executives Assn. 121; traffic 
safety conference committee 43; Nation- 
al Assn. of Independent Adjusters 55; 
A.M.A. on medical care plans 69; Na- 
tional Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters 
73; Ontario Insurance Agents Assn. 75, 
164; Ohio Mutual Federation officers 
83; Hall heads trafic committee 89; 
All-Industry Committee meetings 36, 
101, 157; Texas Industrial Board 102; 
Protection Committee dissolved 112; 
N.F.P.A. 116; American Bar Assn. 132; 
Georgia Mutual Agents elect 136; Boyd 
heads Ohio Mutual Agents 140; Lem- 
mon joins Independent Insurers 144; 
Missouri agents retain Scheufler 158; 
California plan 167; Blue Cross enroll- 
ments 176; medical organization char- 
tered 177; War Assets Agency 182. 


RATES—Arkansas 4; Texas 6; Michigan 


11; Rhode Island 18; District of Colum- 
bia 20, 111; Virginia 70; furrier cus- 
tomers’ policy 74; Washington 80; bur- 
glary manual changes 81; Maryland 
Rating Bureau 86; personal liability re- 
visions 90; auto rates 103, 105; Medical 
payments extension 180. 


STATISTICAL — 1944 accidental deaths 


13; 1945 fire record 17; Canadian fire 
28, 60, 118; January fire losses 68; rail- 
road fire losses 78; February fire losses 
104; February traffic deaths 128; 1945 
fire premiums up 145; large loss fires 
higher 149; Canadian auto losses rise 
153; casualty premiums up 168; March 
traffic deaths 170; March fire losses 175. 


TAXES—Ohio premium tax 35; Illinois 
premium tax 37; premium tax confer- 
ence 39; Canadian tax ruling 48; retal- 
iatory tax law fought 87; interest on 
overcharged taxes 142. 
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Fire Engineers Resume Annual Meetings 


ON D. JOHN, of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Agency of 
Louisville, Ky., was elected 
president of the Association of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Engineers at the 
organization's thirteenth meeting, held 
in Chicago April 25-27. The confer- 
ence, in which just less than a hun- 
dred engineers representing major 
mutual fire insurance carriers came 
together, was the first which has been 
held since wartime conditions neces- 
sitated abandonment of the previous 
annual schedule in 1943, and marked 
a resumption of the practice of hold- 
ing meetings each year. 


Paul J. Baker, of the Mill Mutuals 
Agency, Lansing, Mich., was chosen 
first vice-president, and W. G. 


Schultz, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual ' 


Insurance company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
was named second vice-president. R. 
D. MacDaniel, Grain Dealers Nation- 
al Mutual Fire Insurance company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer, and’ W. H. Rodda, 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, 
was reelected technical secretary. 


The meeting’s formal program was 
varied to permit James K. McElroy 
of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation and Major Forrest Sanborn 
of the Army Air Forces—both former 
mutual fire insurance engineers and 
members of the Association—to de- 
scribe their wartime experiences in 
employment of fire engineering prin- 
ciples to make more effective incen- 
diary bombing of both the European 
continent and Japan. They served 
both the Royal Air Force and _ the 
United States Army Air Forces in 
this regard. In addition Major San- 
born was detailed, after the Japanese 
surrender, to enter that country to 
determine the extent of the fire dam- 
age which had been caused by incen- 
diary bombing attacks and by the 
dropping of the atomic bombs upon 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 





During the three-day session Mr. 
McElroy spoke upon “Building and 
Fire Prevention Codes”; Robert L. 
Hurley, actuary United Mutual Fire 
Insurance company, Boston, upon “A 
Proposed National Fire Insurance 
Rating Schedule”; W. H. Rodda up- 
on “Airport Hazards”; Paul J. Baker 
upon “Industrial Dust Collection” ; 
W. E. Chessman, chief engineer Im- 
proved Risk Mutuals, New York, up- 
on “Metalworkers Before and After 
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the War’; R. E. Maginnis, assistant 
secretary American District Tele- 
graph company, New York, upon 
“Alarm Systems”; and Dr. R. C. 
Steinmetz, chief investigator Mill Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago, upon “Arson Investigation”. In 
addition rather thorough discussion 
sessions were held upon new hazards 
and special classes under the direc- 
tion of C. M. Rowley, chief engineer 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago, and upon preven- 
tion of large-loss fires under the di- 
rection of R. D. MacDaniel. 


In discussing building and fire pre- 
vention codes one of the first points 
made by James K. McElroy, National 
Fire Protection Association engineer, 
was that all building and fire preven- 
tion codes have their legal justifica- 
tion in the provision of safety to life 
in homes, stores, factories and places 
of public assembly. Yet despite the 
obvious overlap in the effective ad- 
ministration of such codes requiring 
a high degree of cooperation, he held 
that instances of such cooperation be- 
tween building officials and fire offi- 
cials are all too rare. Although many 
forces are now at work on the codes 
in force throughout the country, there 
are vast areas of the United States in 
which the public has no code safe- 
guards of any kind, and the rankest 


sort of jerry-building is not only pos- 
sible but probable. 


The engineering profession over 
the years has made it possible to state 
that loss of life from structural fail- 
ure is virtually non-existent, and 
building codes reflect this. Thinking 
in connection with building codes is 
in terms of the fire safety provisions 
in them which will prevent loss of life 
through fire-caused structural failure, 
contributed either by the combustibil- 
ity of the structure itself, its contents, 
or a combination of the two factors. 


“Much of the present emphasis up- 
on modernization of building codes 
grows out of the desire to improve 
the chances of veterans and others to 
obtain roofs over their heads,” Mr. 
Mcklroy stated. “But this is only 
part of the building code story, as 
there are equally strong demands for 
modernization of codes to permit the 
justifiable use of new building mate- 
rials or new uses for well-known 
building materials. It is interesting 
to note that many who talk about the 
relaxation of building codes in gen- 
eral terms as the answer to our pres- 
ent headaches do not suggest that re- 
laxation should be permitted in such 
fundamental safeguards as fire-stop- 
ping of partitions and walls, safe heat- 
ing, and safe electrical wiring. Many 
of the most vociferous in their de- 
mands for relaxation seem not fa- 
miliar with the hazard to life from the 
use of highly combustible wallboard, 
for example.” 


The mounting interest in modern- 
ization of building codes is demon- 
strated by the many requests for in- 
formation and Assistance in this field 
now reaching the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. The speaker sep- 
arated these into eight principal clas- 
sifications : 


1. Requests to review local build- 
ing and fire prevention codes for sug- 
gestions to local authorities for im- 
provement and revision. 


2. Requests for advice to local au- 
thorities who are about to start the 
preparation of a building code in an 
area in which there has been no code 
protection for the citizens of the com- 
munity. 


> 


3. Requests for acceptable build- 
ing and fire prevention codes espe- 
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cially adapted to the needs of small 
towns and villages. 


4. Requests for advice upon the 
adoption of National Fire Protection 
Association standards in local codes 
by reference. 


5. Inquiries in connection with the 
hazards of wallboard. Suildings 
otherwise safe may be subject to flash 
fires, of course, through excessive in- 
terior use of some such materials. 
Requests for verification of manufac- 
turers’ claims as to the fire resistance 
of interior finish materials also fall 
within this class. 


6. Since the announcement that 
many of the homes to be provided for 
veterans under the new housing pro- 
gram are to be of the pre-fabricated 
type, there have been numerous in- 
quiries concerning the fire damage 
possibilities of pre-fabricated houses. 
Most building codes do not permit 
erection of pre-fabricated houses, yet 
there seems no reason to discriminate 
against them from the fire prevention 
point of view if fire-stopping, safe 
heating, safe wiring, fire-retardent 
roofing, and non-combustible or slow- 
burning interior finishes are provided. 


7. Recent considerable loss of life 
in multiple occupancy habitational 
risks has been responsible for many 
inquiries concerning application of 
the building exits code, which is 
adopted by reference in many build- 
ing codes. Tests of the effectiveness 
of various types of protection pro- 
posed in lieu of the conventional stair- 
way enclosure are to be made shortly 
—in view of such developments as ex- 
pected post-war increase in use of 
escalators—to give those dissatisfied 
with present standards an opportunity 
to prove their case. 


8. Requests concerning proper 
building code provisions to offset the 
hazard to life of occupants and fire- 
fighters in mercantile and industrial 
buildings which have no window or 
other openings in the exterior walls 
except ground floor exits. There are 
no universally acceptable standards 
applicable in the solution of this knot- 
ty problem. 


“The present demand for modern- 
ization of building codes provides pro- 
fessional fire engineers with oppor- 
tunity to render a real public service,” 
the speaker pointed out. “Even with- 
out participating directly in commit- 
tees revising or preparing building 
codes, engineers can advise local build- 
ing and fire department authorities, 
policyholders and their architects in 
the application of fire safety stand- 
ards to local or special conditions. 
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Too often violent clashes of special 
interest groups have a major bear- 
ing on the requirements finally writ- 
ten into building codes. The public, 
unfamiliar with time and temperature 
curves, and all the complicated scien- 
tific background for the facts thus 
far known about the fire resistance of 
materials used in structures, and the 
hazards of occupancy, cannot be ex- 
pected to make up its mind with rea- 
son unless professional fire engineers, 
without axes to grind and with a sin- 
cere interest in the reduction of fire 
waste, speak up.” 


Among current developments in the 
national effort to improve the build- 
ing code situation, Mr. McElroy listed 
the following : 


The construction division of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce is making a survey of more 
than four hundred building codes in 
an effort to determine what they con- 
tain as a guide to what they should 
contain. No such detailed study has 
been made previously. 


The National Housing Agency has 
revised and brought up to date mini- 
mum standards for public housing or 
housing financed by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Conversion 
of barracks, Quonset huts, and other 
military buildings into dwellings 
should have the fire experience of the 
war housing program behind the pro- 
visions for safety of residents of 
dwellings of this type. 


The building code correlating com- 
mittee of the American Standards As- 
sociation is accelerating its program. 


The Building Officials Conference 
of America is preparing a recom- 
mended building code of a type more 
easily kept up to date, and has in 
preparation a recommended code spe- 
cifically applying to prefabricated 
homes, which it is hoped will meet the 
definite need for an acceptable stand- 
ard in this field. 


A new recommended building code 
prepared by the Southern Building 
Codes Congress is expected to be pub- 
lished shortly. 


“Building Code Modernization”, 
published in February, 1946, by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
contains suggestions for municipali- 
ties considering revision of their 
building codes. 


“Tt is to be hoped,” Mr. McElroy 
concluded, “that the present trend to- 
ward the provision of performance 
requirements in building codes will 
continue. Too many codes are, in 
effect, specifications, and like all spe- 


cifications cannot provide for every 
contingency. A building code is only 
as good as the personal qualifications 
of the officials who enforce it. A 
good building code should fulfill the 
basic requirements needed to safe- 
guard the community without unnec- 
essary expense to the property owner. 
It should be a performance code, and 
not a specification. It should be a 
code which can be kept abreast of 
technological progress in the develop- 
ment of materials and methods, and 
one which is kept up to date.” 


HE interesting suggestion that it 

may be possible to combine the 
schedule and the experience approach 
to fire insurance rating was made by 
Robert L. Hurley, United Mutual 
Fire Insurance company actuary. He 
held that many of the troubles which 
have beset fire insurance in the rating 
field are due to the fact that rates are 
established by a schedule method 
which cannot be validated by summar- 
ies of loss experience. This has been 
responsible for criticism and for much 
of the agitation to minimize schedule 
rating and to return to a simplified 
system of class rating based primarily 
on developed loss experience. 


It was his opinion, however, that 
many benefits have come from sched- 
ule rating—an engineering review of 
the hazards contributing to fire and 
fire losses—such as stimulation of 
improved methods of building con- 
struction and protection, with result- 
ant decrease in the number and sever- 
ity of fires. Simple class rating is 
applicable only when the risks within 
a given class present a similar degree 
of hazard to loss, and when only a 
limited number of variables limit the 
hazards between classes. Simple class 
rating cannot be applied to fire insur- 
ance because the major factors influ- 
encing the fire hazard are too numer- 
ous to allow the establishing of a 
workable number of experience 
classes. 





The solution which Mr. Hurley 
suggested involves the grading of all 
fire risks into a limited number of 
classifications through use of sched- 
ules, and then the setting of class 
rates upon the basis of the loss ex- 
perience on the classifications thus es- 
tablished. Thus an engineering prob- 
lem and an actuarial problem are in- 
volved. 


Under this method the engineering 
problem would be handled by assign- 
ing each risk to one of four major 




















groups — manufacturing, mercantile, 
dwelling, and all other. These would 
be divided into  sub-classifications 
based upon the fire hazard of the risk 
as measured by schedule. Factors in- 
cluded in the schedule would be such 
items as protection, basic construc- 
tion, height, area, heating and light- 
ing, structural details, and special haz- 
ards, with exposure probably handled 
as an actuarial rather than as an engi- 
neering factor. Assignment to a sub- 
classification within one of the four 
occupancy groups would be upon the 
basis of hazard rather than upon ac- 
tual occupancy. Dwellings would be 
rated according to number of families, 
according to whether they were of 
ordinary or superior construction, and 
according to whether they were pro- 
tected or unprotected, rather than by 
schedule. The plan would set up 104 
sub-classifications, half for buildings 
and half for contents. 


A reasonable relation between in- 
surance and value would be required 
on all risks. Experience would be 
collected upon a policy year rather 
than a calendar year basis. Policies, 
if possible, would be written upon a 
continuing basis. Classifications would 
appear on the face of the daily, sub- 
ject to verification by a stamping 
office. All classification experience 
would be collected at the state level 
and reported to a National Actuarial 
Bureau. Reports would show for 
each state and _ classification the 
amount of direct insurance’ coverage, 
the direct premiums written, the di- 
rect losses paid, and a list of all direct 
losses in excess of $50,000. 


The four steps involved in deter- 
mining classification rates would be 
the establishment of classification 
relativity, an adjustment for excess 
losses, a rate level adjustment, and a 
loading for expenses and catastrophes. 
The classification relativity would be 
determined by dividing the five latest 
policy years’ normal losses by the ex- 
posure measured in $100 of insurance 
per year. The first $50,000 of any 
loss would be charged against the sub- 
classification, but upon additional loss 
the amount charged against the sub- 
classification would diminish gradu- 
ally for each additional $50,000 loss 
unit. Part of this excess, also upon 
a gradually diminishing basis, would 
be charged against the group, such as 
manufacturing or mercantile. The 
maximum chargeable to a sub-classi- 
fication for a single loss would be 
$500,000; the maximum chargeable 
to the experience for a group on a 


single loss would be $2,000,000. 


Loss experience would be compiled 
by states, but if the amounts involved 
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in a classification were not sufficient 
for credibility the state experience 
would be modified by the national ex- 
perience. After the adjustment of 
pure premium for excess losses the 
premium would be corrected for rate 
level upon the basis of the latest 
year’s experience, so that rates would 
be responsive to changes in the loss 
cycle. After further adjustment for 
expenses and catastrophe and non- 
chargeable excess losses the manual 
rate for the classification within the 
general occupancy group would be 
reached. 


HE number of large-loss fires 

which occurred in 1945 in metal- 
working plants—a type of plant heav- 
ily involved in war production—cen- 
tered considerable attention upon the 
analysis of ‘“Metalworkers Before 
and After the War’, which was pre- 
sented by W. E. Chessman, chief en- 
gineer of the Improved Risk Mutuals, 
New York city. He held that the 
keynote to fire loss prevention in met- 
al-working risks is simply the stand- 
ard practice of being alert to study 
and analyze the specific hazards in 
each risk inspected, and that this must 
be followed up by educating the 
plant’s management and its employ- 
ees as to the hazards involved, and as 
to how they can best be safeguarded. 


Before the war metal - working 
plants usually were housed in small 
or medium-sized buildings, in general 
well-constructed. The care of the 
buildings, the equipment, and sur- 
roundings usually were excellent. 
Both plant management and employ- 
ees took an interest in the property, 
and in consequence the hazards were 
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not as numerous or severe as those 
now discovered. The hazards in- 
volved in metal-working before the 
war were nominal, and management 
knew what they were and arranged 
protection for them. 


Hazards in the foundry group were 
cupolas, core ovens (usually coke or 
coal-fired), furnaces and forges, use 
of fuel oil, fuel gas, annealing ovens, 
hardening ovens or furnaces, oil 
quenching and oil tempering. Other 
groups included machine shops and 
sheet metal working, with finishing 
hazards consisting of paint dipping 
and paint spraying. There were such 
other hazards as oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing and cutting, and some electric 
welding. There was not as great a 
smoking hazard in these risks then as 
there was during the war and as there 
is at present. The larger properties 
at that time realized the importance of 
subdividing the plant into smaller 
units, either by substantial fire walls 
or separate buildings, and this was an 
important factor in preventing large 
fires in the pre-war era. 


Great changes took place in these 
metal-working plants during the war. 
The keynote was production, and in 
most cases this called for a so-called 
“straight line’ or ‘“‘stream-lined”’ ar- 
rangement. In many of the well-con- 
structed plants fire walls were broken 
down and removed, resulting in larger 
fire areas. In other cases new build- 
ings of very large area were con- 
structed, many being of inferior con- 
struction and of the quick-burning 
type. The result, still with us today, 
was a number of extremely large fire 
areas of quick-burning construction, 
with high concentrations of values in 
single fire divisions. 


These large single areas had many 
hazards introduced to speed up pro- 
duction, and little thought was given 
to separating severe hazards from or- 
dinary hazards., More automatic ma- 
chinery was placed in use, introducing 
the extra hazard of oil coolants, with 
both floors and ceilings in many large 
areas becoming oil-soaked, and with 
even the air at ceiling level often 
charged with volatility. Among many 
new hazards introduced were the use 
of magnesium and its alloys, exten- 
sive heat-treating and oil-quenching 
processes, and finishing processes 
which often were not cut off. 


The matter of public and private 
fire protection was largely neglected 
when extensive additions were made, 
and many plant managements set up 
special hazards with little regard to 
plant safety or the safety of employ- 
ees. Public fire departments often 
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were undermanned, and lacked good 
equipment. 


Much unskilled help was employed, 
and there was a lack of sufficient help 
of any kind, so that carelessness in- 
creased. Smoking became prevalent 
in factories because management 
could not enforce the rules against 
it. Fire protection engineers in time 
managed to have many of the hazard- 
ous conditions corrected, but they 
were also inadequate in number. 


With the end of the war reconver- 
sion involved the changing over of all 
processes in many plants, to get back 
as quickly as possible to the regular 
lines of production. This work has 
progressed so well that some large 
plants now are idle, sections of other 
plants are vacant, and the good watch 
service maintained during the war 
has been dropped in many cases. 
There is surplus machinery in stor- 
age, along with unfinished materials 
and large supplies of finished materi- 
Many of these stocks of finished 
goods may not have any value or use 
in the civilian market. During these 
changes some plants allowed their pri- 
vate fire protection systems to become 
impaired, and sections of many prop- 
erties have become unprotected. 


als. 


In view of the recent fire record in 
metal-working plants, and of the con- 
ditions which have developed, it is 
safe to say that such plants probably 
will be hit hard by fire in 1946. Some 
of the fields in which corrections can 
be made involve good housekeeping, 
construction, occupancy, special haz- 
ards, exposure, and protection. 


Construction constitutes a major 
problem. In studying this feature at 
a plant the first consideration is area. 
Are the areas involved excessive ? 
Should fire walls be constructed to re- 
duce these areas? Can they be con- 
structed without interfering with 
plant production? Since fire spreads 
with great speed through wood-roofed 
buildings (whether roofs are of ordi- 
nary boards on joists, or of planks 
on exposed steel), the type of con- 
struction of these large areas is vital. 
If fire walls cannot be constructed 
the area can be broken up by con- 
structing sections of the roof at in- 
tervals with non-combustible materi- 
als, and providing draft stops. Stairs 
and elevators should not be over- 
looked. The spread of fire through 
unprotected floor openings is fast and 
serious, and they should be enclosed 
in a standard manner. Concealed 
spaces in a building, either between 
floors or in the roof or walls, may 
require draft stops, and it is well to 
keep such spaces thoroughly sealed to 
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prevent ready means of access and 
possible use. In sprinklered risks 
these spaces usually require auto- 
matic sprinkler protection. Medium- 
sized areas must be striven for, segre- 
gation of special hazards is of utmost 
importance, and definite recommenda- 
tions may be in order to replace quick- 
burning with non-combustible or fire- 
resistive construction. 


Each risk should be analyzed care- 
fully with reference to its occupancy 
arrangement, as in many cases a poor 
occupancy arrangement will contrib- 
ute to a large loss. Are hazardous 
occupancies cut off? Are they lo- 
cated in upper floors? If so, are the 
floors waterproofed and walls pro- 
vided with scuppers? Is stock skidded 
where necessary ? 


PECIAL attention must be given 

to hazards involving the use of 
volatiles, such as paint-dipping, paint- 
spraying, and drying ovens. Plant 
management and employees do not 
seem to realize the seriousness of 
these processes, which have caused 
numerous large fires. In an unsprink- 
lered risk the only safe way to protect 
such hazards is to isolate the process 
in a well cut-off room, preferably of 
fire-resistive construction, and to pro- 
vide ample automatic protection such 
as automatic covers on dip tanks with 
foam arranged to be delivered under 
the covers; the larger dip tanks 
should be provided with automatic 
drains which will carry the liquid to 
an outside location. Spraying opera- 
tions should be carried on only in 
cut-off rooms. The booths should be 
well constructed and _ sprinklered 
(from domestic water supply when 
necessary ), and all electric appliances 
must be of explosive-proof type. 
Where baking is used in connection 
with dipping or spraying operations 
the ovens should be located well away 
from the volatile fumes caused by the 
dipping or spraying and should have 
all necessary combustion safeguards. 
Any volatiles brought into main build- 
ings should be handled only in ap- 
proved types of safety cans, and the 
main supply should be kept in a small 
detached and preferably non-combus- 
tible building, or in a standard cut- 
off fire resistive section. 


Oxy-acetylene cutting or welding 
is now much more extensive than it 
was before the war, and has caused 
many large fires. The cutting torch 
must not be used without first taking 
all precautions. The work should be 
done only by responsible employees, 





with fire extinguishers in readiness 
and surroundings wet down if neces- 
sary. The best safeguard is to pro- 
vide a watchman, who must remain 
on duty for several hours after the 
welding or cutting job has been com- 
pleted. The use of magnesium re- 
quires safeguards, of which good 
housekeeping is important. 


The “no smoking” rule must be 
coped with in all plants. As a com- 
promise it usually is necessary to al- 
low smoking in safe areas, but to pro- 
hibit it strictly wherever volatiles are 
in use or large quantities of combus- 
tibles are present. 


The subject of exposures needs 
much more thorough analysis than 
has been given to it in the past. The 
immediate exposures involved at a 
risk must be analyzed thoroughly, of 
course, and wherever the exposures 
are of a combustible nature the rela- 
tive exposures must be considered and 
adequate necessary protection pro- 
vided. 


30th the public and private fire 
protection of a risk needs thorough 
study, and tests must be made to 
prove their worth. If a risk is un- 
sprinklered is there an adequate sup- 
ply of approved type fire extinguish- 
ers, small hose, water casks and pails, 
or other first-aid equipment? Is there 
the necessary automatic protection 
for the severe special hazards? What 
is the nature of private outside pro- 
tection, and is it sufficient? Does the 
plant have standard watch service? 
Many metal-working plants—if ex- 
tremely large areas, quick-burning 
construction, and numerous special 
hazards are involved—definitely need 
automatic sprinkler protection. Au- 
tomatic fire detecting equipment and 
alarms with connection to central sta- 
tion or fire department are needed. 


Public fire protection must be 
checked thoroughly, and tests made 
where necessary. Ascertain the sys- 
tem of water supply, its adequacy 
and pressure. Are there sufficient hy- 
drants in the vicinity of the risk, and 
is the plant accessible? The fact that 
a hydrant is located in the street near 
the risk does not mean good public 
protection. Many fires have spread 
quickly with unnecessarily large 
losses, and a later check has indicated 
that the water supply was deficient. 
During the war many plants and pub- 
lic fire departments have purchased 
and are still using “emergency sub- 
stitute materials”. The condition of 
all this material should be checked, 
and replacements made as soon as 
necessary. Full approved equipment 


is already available, or will be shortly. 
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Problems of Handicapped Workers 
Now Gaining Wide Attention 


HE necessity for providing 

wider employment opportuni- 

ties to physically handicapped 
individuals as the key to their re- 
sumption of independence and nor- 
mal living—not many months ago re- 
garded as a specialized problem of 
concern only to the few—is day by 
day being brought more sharply to 
general public attention. 


Most recent development is the 
opening of Congressional hearings 
upon the Sparkman bill, which is de- 
signed to set up a Federal Commis- 
sion for the Physically Handicapped 
as an agency of the United States 
Department of Labor. Compulsory 
employment of a certain percentage 
of handicapped workers by some 
types of employers is one of the bill’s 
features. 


A: committee of the National Re- 
search Council has just returned from 
Europe, where its members have been 
contacting scientists in the interest 
of determining whether improvements 
can be made in prosthetic devices. 
Newspaper dispatches have indicated 
that the search was fruitful, and a 
report by the committee is.expected 
in the not too far distant future. 


Meetings of business groups have 
been giving greatly increased atten- 
tion to the problem of providing em- 
ployment for the handicapped, a sub- 
ject which would have been found on 
few if any such programs only a 
short time ago. At the recent 16th 
Annual New York Safety Confer- 
ence two full sessions were devoted 
to rehabilitation, and a third to the 
training of disabled drivers. 


Much of the interest in this prob- 
lem has been inspired, of course, by 
the fact that many disabled veterans 
of World War II have now been dis- 
charged from the armed services and 
are seeking to resume their places in 
industry. Another factor is the 
demonstration of skill that was given 
by handicapped workers during the 
war, when the pressure for produc- 
tion coupled with the manpower 
shortage led many employers to hire 
handicapped individuals to do jobs 
for which they previously would not 
have considered them. Veterans’ or- 
ganizations have been active in urg- 
ing the hiring of disabled service men. 
Insurance companies writing work- 


men’s compensation insurance have 
made a contribution by developing 
selective placement plan outlines for 
employment of the handicapped, and 
by reassuring employers that they are 
safe and efficient workers. One such 
effort has been the production of the 
sound film “No Help Wanted” by the 
casualty insurance carriers members 
of the American Mutual Alliance, 
which is to be shown under the spon- 
sorship of The American Legion. 


All of these developments add up 
to the probability that the long over- 
due action to secure a better break 
in employment for the handicapped is 
at hand. 


EARINGS on the Sparkman bill 

are in progress before the U. S. 
House of Representatives Labor 
Committee’s subcommittee on aid to 
the physically handicapped, under the 
chairmanship of Rep. Augustine B. 
Kelley. The bill’s introduction was 
the outgrowth of the months of tes- 
timony in this field which the sub- 
committee has heard. 


The Federal Commission for the 
Physically Handicapped which it 
seeks to set up in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor would be made up of 
seven members. Its president and 
secretary would be appointed by the 
President. There would be two mem- 
bers representing the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and one each represent- 
ing the Children’s Bureau, the Public 
Health Service, and the Civil Service 
Commission. Provision is made also 
for an Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. Two of 
its six members would represent labor 
unions, two employers, and two would 
represent the public. 


Several months ago, in asserting 
that few handicapped veterans of 
World War II were being absorbed 
into industry, General Omar N. 
Bradley called attention to the fact 
that other countries are contemplat- 
ing laws which would require indus- 
tries to take a certain percentage of 
handicapped workers. A requirement 
that employers having contracts with 
the Federal government employ be- 
tween 1% and 2% of handicapped 
workers is one of the provisions em- 
bodied in the Sparkman bill. 


It contemplates the placing of the 
names of the physically handicapped 
on a special register through the U. S. 
Employment Service, from which 
they would be employed. Unemploy- 
ables would be certified to the Social 
Security Board for $30 a month com- 


pensation. A revolving fund of $5.- 
000,000 is provided, from which 
handicapped persons could secure 


loans designed to improve their physi- 
cal condition, as by purchasing arti- 
ficial limbs. The sum of $10,000,000 
would be appropriated for 1947, and 
$5,000,000 annually for each of five 
succeeding years, to set up govern- 
mental or non-profit enterprises for 
employment of handicapped persons, 
with those unemployable by private 
organizations receiving preference in 
employment. The sum of $2,000,000 
would be appropriated for 1947, and 
$1,000,000 annually thereafter, to 
provide training and educational fa- 
cilities for “shut-in” unemployables. 
The sum of $2,000,000 would be pro- 
vided for research in curing deafness. 
The taking over of ten war plants as 
training centers would be authorized. 


A great many handicapped _per- 
sons, especially amputees, are re- 
ported awaiting information as_ to 
how successful the National Research 
Council’s committee has been in un- 
covering in Europe improvements in 
prosthetic devices. One of the prin- 
cipal complaints of amputees has been 
that the artificial arms and legs com- 
mercially available are not satisfac- 
tory. The uninformed assume that 
there has been considerable progress 
in recent years ih the development of 
prosthetic devices, just as there has 
been in development of mechanical 
devices of other kinds. The fact 
seems to be that the development has 
been small, and that many of the prin- 
ciples upon which artificial limbs op- 
erate today were in common use a 
century ago. 


The artificial arm in widest use at 
present terminates in a double steel 
hook, which screws into a block at 
the wrist. 
hook are held together by rubber 
bands, and the amount of pressure 
exerted can be varied by using a larg- 
er or smaller number of rubber bands. 
A cable attached to the hook runs up 


The two halves of the. 
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the sleeve to the shoulder, and across 
the back to the opposite shoulder ; 
the hook thus can be opened by a 
movement of the shoulders. 


Research has been going forward 
in an effort to give control of the arm 
by some sort of hydraulic system, but 
no public announcement of the per- 
fection of hydraulic limb control in 
this country has been noted. It is 
significant that newspaper stories re- 
cently have told of the development of 
an artificial hydraulic leg in the U. S. 
Army Air Forces aero-medical center 
at Heidelberg, Germany. Its inven- 
tion was credited to Dr. Ulrich 
Henschke, young Luftwaffe research- 
er in aviation medicine, and Hans 
Mauch, who headed Luftwaffe jet 
propulsion research. The limb was 
reported to have been exhibited to the 
National Research Council’s commit- 
tee during its tour of European pros- 
thetic clinics, and arrangements are 
reported in progress to send its in- 
ventors to the United States where 
conditions are regarded as more fa- 
vorable for the continuation of their 
research. 


NE of the more interesting fea- 

tures of the rehabilitation ses- 
sions at the recent New York Safety 
Conference was the presentation by 
Dr. Tobias Wagner, of New York 
University, of some of the results of 
a two-year study which he has made 
of the comparative ability as workers 
of handicapped persons and normal 
workers. His study covered the fol- 
lowing six points: production rate, 
quality of production, weekly wage, 
accident frequency, accident severity, 
and non-accidental absenteeism. The 
handicapped and normal _ workers 
compared were carefully matched in 
every possible way, so that the pres- 
ence or absence of a physical handi- 
cap was the only important difference 
between them. He quickly discovered, 
however, that instead of two types of 
workers he was working with three— 
normal workers, properly placed 
handicapped workers, and improperly 
placed handicapped workers. 


As to production rate, on a scale 
which gave one point for fair, three 
for good, and five for excellent, he 
found that properly placed handi- 
capped workers averaged 3.78, nor- 
mal workers averaged 3.46, and im- 
properly placed handicapped workers 
averaged 2.33. 


As to quality of production all three 
groups ranked average, with low, av- 
erage, and above average as the group- 
ings used. 
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Average weekly wage of properly 


placed handicapped workers was 
$51.21. Average weekly wage of 


normal workers was $49.22. Average 
weekly wage of improperly placed 
handicapped workers was $38.93. 


30th properly and improperly 
placed handicapped workers had four- 
teen accidents per million man hours 
worked, against the normal average 
of twenty accidents per million man 
hours worked. 


As to accident severity both prop- 
erly and improperly placed handi- 
capped workers lost 34 days per year, 
while normal workers lost but % day 
per year. 


As to absenteeism both properly 
and improperly placed handicapped 
workers lost 4.39 days per year for 
causes other than accident, while the 
normal worker averaged a 4.5 day 
loss per year. 


Dr. Wagner’s overall conclusion 
was that properly placed handicapped 
workers are more efficient than nor- 
mal workers, while improperly placed 
handicapped workers are less  effi- 
cient than normal workers. 


If possible, he advised, handicap- 
ped workers should be placed so as 
to capitalize upon their former work 
experience. Inexperienced handi- 
-apped workers are less efficient than 
normal workers at first, but they 
achieve equal efficiency after one year. 
and in from one to five years they ex- 
ceed normal efficiency. The longer a 
handicapped worker is on a job the 
more efficient he tends to become; 
many normal workers do not show 
this increase in efficiency, since they 
tend to lose enthusiasm. 

Duration of disability apparently 
makes no difference in efficiency. Of 
the disabled workers included in the 
study 61% had become disabled in 
accidents, 33% through disease, and 
6% were congenitally disabled. Those 
disabled by accident were slightly 
more efficient than those disabled by 
disease, but both were above normal 
efficiency. Disabled workers were 
found to be more efficient at uniform 
process jobs than at non-uniform 
jobs. 


Disabled workers between the ages 
of 15 and 29 proved more than nor- 
mally efficient, between 30 and 44 
they proved less efficient, and between 
45 and 59 the disabled workers 
showed a gain in efficiency while the 
normal worker lost ground. Between 
60 and 74 the disabled workers were 
the more efficient. 


The wants and desires of the dis- 
abled worker were found to be essen- 


tially the same as those of the normal 
worker. Chief complaint of those 
studied was that — while they were 
treated as equals on the job—fellow 
workers did not mix well with them 
outside working hours. In many cases 
a worker’s handicap was found to act 
as a spur in his work. Valued by the 
disabled worker above all else, Dr. 
Wagner said, is economic security. 


HE successful program in the 

training of disabled veterans as 
watchmakers which is being carried 
on by the Bulova School of Watch- 
making was described by Stanley 
Simon, a trustee of the school, at 
another session of the Conference. 
Operating upon the theory that, since 
the prime requisite for the disabled 
worker is economic security, it is to 
his advantage to learn to make a liv- 
ing in his home community on a basis 
of skill rather than to seek employ- 
ment in industrial centers where la- 
bor conditions fluctuate, the Bulova 
Watch company set up its school at 


Woodside, N. Y., in 1943. 


It is the school’s contention that 
there is a large demand for service 
men who understand the full process 
of repair, and that watchmaking is 
only one of the more highly skilled 
fields for such work. The school is 
intended to serve as an example to 
other industries manufacturing con- 
sumer durable goods, such as house- 
hold electrical appliances, and to con- 
vince them that they should train dis- 
abled workers to do service and 
skilled repair work in their home com- 
munities. Jewelers throughout the 
country have promised to absorb 1,600 
graduates of the school, which is set 
up to handle classes of 300 at one 
time. 


Only veterans are accepted at pres- 
ent as students, and the school concen- 
trates on the seriously disabled, such 
as paraplegics. Leg amputees are 
considered among the most suitable 
students, although some arm ampu- 
tees have been trained. The school 
is equipped with ramps, electric eye 
doors, non-skid cork floors, and a 
miniature hospital where all required 
treatments can be given. 


The entire course has been placed 
on motion picture film, which permits 
students to learn watchmaking in less 
than a year, as against the several 
years required under other teaching 
methods. Because the film method is 
available branch schools are being 
opened in five hospitals, and both the 
Canadian and French governments 
have expressed interest in the plan. 
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Purdue School for Arson Investigators 
Qualifies as Promising Development 


INCE the urge to set fires is al- 
most as old as the human race, 
and since the unsocial manifes- 

tation of this urge as exemplified in 
arson probably has been a subject for 
investigation at least as long as pri- 
vate property has been recognized, it 
would seem logical to assume that a 
very considerable body of knowledge 
concerning it must have been built 
up by now. 


Apparently this is not the situation. 
In the face of a 1945 fire loss in the 
United States estimated at $455,000.- 
000—a fairly large percentage of 
which doubtless was due to arson— 
a mere handful of men in this country 
can qualify as experts in the detection 
of arson and in the mysterious ways 
of the fire-setter. Some are profes- 
sional students of the subject, some 
insurance company __ investigators, 
some public officials or public employ- 
ees whose work centers in the fire- 
fighting field. Most of them have 
gained their knowledge in the hard 
school of experience. 


In the past facilities for the ex- 
change of information between them, 
and for the systematic pooling of what 
they have learned as individuals, have 
been meager. But the provision to 
better such facilities now is in the 
wind, through the efforts of persons 
and organizations that recognize the 
need. 


Not the only development in this 
field, but one which seems to merit the 
support of everyone interested in the 
control of arson, is what might be 
called the “arson educational center” 
that is growing up at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. Under the sup- 
ervision of Prof. J. L. Lingo, director 
of the Indiana Fire Service Training 
Schools, there have been held there 
in 1945 and 1946 brief training 
courses in arson investigation and de- 
tection which give great promise of 
becoming a constructive force in the 
improvement of arson-fighting tech- 
niques, and in the systematization and 
wider dissemination of the informa- 
tion upon the subject which is avail- 
able. 


At the most recent such gathering 
there were registered 135 representa- 
tives of 19 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada. All were men 


professionally concerned with the con- 
trol of arson, and all expressed them- 
selves as so convinced of the value 
of the work done during the three 
days of discussions that there is no 
doubt the training courses will be 
given annually. 


The nature of the study may be de- 
duced from the following reproduc- 
tion of the program: “What is the 
Crime of Arson?”, A. Bruce Bielaski, 
assistant general manager National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York City; “How Serious is the Ar- 
son Problem?” and “Securing Infor- 
mation from Witnesses and the Inter- 
rogation of Suspected Arsonists”, 
Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz, chief in- 
vestigator Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, Chicago; “Determining 
the Cause of Fire”, Robert C. Byrus, 
fire prevention engineer Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; “How Can We 
Prove It Was Arson?”, Arnold Ren- 
ner, chief fire division Michigan State 
Police, Lansing, Mich. ; “Motives for 
Arson”, Emmett T. Cox, field officer 
Western Actuarial Bureau, Chicago; 
“Classification and Types of Fire Set- 
ters”, Leonard C. Lund, deputy com- 
missioner Fire Marshal Division, 
State of Minnesota, St. Paul; “The 
Juvenile Arsonist”, George W. 
Clough, fire marshal Nassau county, 
N. Y.; “The Laboratory as an Aid in 
Arson Cases”, Capt. Loren G. Farrell, 
assistant fire marshal city of Detroit, 
Mich.; “Use of Photography and 
Sketches in Arson Cases”, Robert F. 
3orkenstein, chief technician Indiana 
State Police, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
“Value and Use of Records and Re- 
ports”, Capt. John T. Taylor, chief 
arson investigator Fire Marshal’s De- 
partment, Indianapolis, Ind.; “So 
You Are Going to be a Witness!”, 
James Conerty, special agent Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; “Relations 
of Police and Firemen with the 
Press”, T. R. Johnston, director Bu- 
reau of Information, Purdue Univer- 
sity; and “What Evidence is Admis- 
sible? Getting Convictions in Arson 
Cases”, W. J. Davis, assistant man- 
ager Automobile Protective and In- 
formation Bureau, Chicago. 


Obviously much of the material 
presented by the lecturers was of a 
practical technical nature and much 
of that developed in the discussions, 
because of the frankness with which 


the several topics were treated, was 
considered best held confidential. Per- 
haps the most interesting of the gen- 
eral lectures were those by Leonard 
C. Lund upon “Classification and 
Types of Fire Setters” and by George 
W. Clough upon “The Juvenile Ar- 
sonist”’. 


“Much has been written about the 
crime of arson, and the apprehension 
of the perpetrators, but very little in 
comparison can be found that ade- 
quately explains what makes certain 
people set fires, or classifies the ar- 
sonists as to types,” Mr. Lund de- 
clared. “You will say ‘Look for the 
motive, and then you will find the 
answer!’ This is true in part, but it 
still does not give us a clue as to the 
types of minds that choose the me- 
dium of fire to satisfy some mysteri- 
ous urge. We know of cases where 
there did not seem to be any reason or 
motive for the crime whatever, other 
than that hidden in the mind of the 
individual who committed the crime, 
even unknown to himself.” 


He pointed out that while there are 
criminal types who employ arson as a 
means to an end, there still is a great 
deal to be discovered about persons 
who set fires who hardly can be clas- 
sified as criminal types. There is 
fraudulent arson and there is pur- 
poseless arson. Fraudulent arson is 
the type which worries insurance car- 
riers, and may be included therefore 
with ordinary crimes committed for 
the purpose of securing money under 
false pretenses; analysis of this type 
does not require much study. It is 
the purposeless groups of fire-setters 
that require study by the modern psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist. 


Roughly fire-setting can be divided 
into such groups as: pathological, 
commonly known as pyromania; psy- 
chopathological, which includes men- 
tal disturbances ; and incendiarism. 


There are manifold reasons for ar- 
son, and many types of individuals 
may be implicated. Feeble-minded in- 
dividuals have delighted themselves 
by setting fires, and it is not until such 
an individual has been apprehended 
and examined by doctors or psychi- 
atrists that he is revealed to be men- 
tally incompetent. In many cases it is 
discovered that great mental conflict 
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was the cause, and that a reactive out- 
let was sought in the deed. Deeply- 
hidden emotions may be stirred to 
such a degree that the individual seeks 
reaction in misconduct. Sometimes 
the results are very serious, inasmuch 
as an extremely vindictive social at- 
titude may be assumed. 


The discussion of pyromania as 
given under the heading of impulsive 
insanity in works on psychiatry is 
held to be extremely unsatisfactory. A 
much wider view must be taken. 
Every investigator must find that the 
impulse to burn arises from many 
normal and pathological motives, and 
statistical studies of the types of of- 
fenders show nothing except that de- 
fectives and epileptics are propor- 
tionately more involved in this trans- 
gression. Statistics show that puberty 
shows great rise in the tendency to 
fire-setting, but this is also true in 
connection with other delinquencies. 
Girls more than boys show increase 
toward fire-setting immediately fol- 
lowing this period of life. The total 
significance of all research on the sub- 
ject is that there is the greatest need 
for the individual study of every per- 
son who sets fires, and that even if 
mental aberration is not shown there 
is every reason for unearthing the 
cause of the impulse. Pathological 
arson is fire-setting under an abnor- 
mally-conditioned impulse by a per- 
son not determinably insane. 


“Pyromania is to be distinguished 
from some other forms of hysteria 
where an individual sets a fire purely 
to satisfy a craving of excitement or 
pleasure,” Mr. Lund explained. “Cur- 
tis tells us that pyromania is a form 
of defective inhibition. It is common- 
ly found among individuals known as 
neurasthenics, and is met with often 
in epileptics, imbeciles and dements. 
Pyromaniacs usually are aware of 
what they are doing, and often de- 
rive great pleasure from the deed. 
Many are crafty and cunning, and are 
difficult to apprehend and detect for 
this reason. It is common knowledge 
among investigators that often they 
will return to the scene of the fire or 
watch the fire in progress, as it is only 
thus that they derive satisfaction 
from the act. The difference between 
pyromania and other psychopatholog- 
ical arson or incendiarism would ap- 
pear to be that the pyromaniac is mo- 
tivated by the desire to set fires for 
the sake of fire-setting, and knows 
that he is doing wrong. He cannot 
be judged as other mentally diseased, 
who are not clearly aware of the na- 
ture of their deed, and therefore usu- 
ally are shown more leniency when 
detected.” 
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R. LUND called attention to a 

report made by Thomas Chris- 
tie, medical officer of the Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum in England, 
which showed that out of 27 special 
cases of arsonists investigated one 
suffered from dementia praecox, 
twelve were backward and psychotic, 
and fourteen were certified as mental- 
ly defective. Seventeen had previous 
convictions for arson, thirteen suf- 
fered from epilepsy, and seven showed 
automatism. Out of one hundred 
cases, 44 were mentally defective and 
could not be taught or educated, and 
50 lacked the power of application 
and were so retarded that their edu- 
cational attainments were limited, jus- 
tifying the statement that the one 
factor that stood out in all the cases 
studied was the lack of education. 
Some which appeared to be of bright- 
er intellect were of the verbalist type. 
The report brings out the fact that 
lack of education might have been a 
contributory factor in all of the cases, 
but the evidence shows all to have 
been mentally incompetent — even if 
the advantages of education had been 
offered them, they still would have 
been adjudged mentally defective. 


“The fact is that there have been 
cases which prove that an individual 
may have had an excellent education, 
and yet has committed arson for one 
reason or another,’ Mr. Lund said. 
“Criminal records are full of cases 
where the crimes were perpetrated by 
persons who have had every advan- 
tage of education, but that has not de- 
terred them from committing crimes. 
The problem goes much deeper than 
that. The fact that a man lacks a bet- 
ter education than his fellows by no 
means proves that he is potentially 
more inclined to crime, all other 
things being equal. Proper education 
is only one factor and a big one, but 
certainly it is not the complete an- 
swer. We all have had experience 
with mental defectives and pyroman- 
iacs in our investigation work, and to 
me the question always has been: 
‘Why do they choose the medium of 
fire?’ What is the fascination con- 
nected with setting fires? The pyro- 
maniac is a person who has an insane 
disposition toward setting fires, and 
experiences pleasure and delight 
therefrom.” 


Reference was made to the remarks 
upon this subject by E. G. Schachtel, 
in the Journal of Criminal Psycho- 
pathology. He held that fire is mag- 
ical power and gives the satisfaction 
of magical power. By striking a 
match the fire-setter achieves tremen- 
dous spectacular effects on a scale 
which entirely transcends the usual 
proportion between effort and achieve- 





ment. 
appeal. 


Such an idea has a strong 


Often eroticism or sexual phanta- 
sies are connected with the setting of 
fires, but it is only after unusually 
extensive investigation of a case that 
the average arson investigator would 
unearth the sexual factors involved. 
It is not his province to continue in- 
vestigating the deep-seated emotions 
that accompany the setting of a fire, 
once he has proved that the individual 
did set it. Unless such facts are 
apparent through information that 
comes to him in the course of his 
routine investigation, therefore, they 
are not always revealed. Alcohol 
often is the exciting factor, and is 
the means of overcoming inhibitions. 


“Can anyone select for certain a 
potential fire-setter from any particu- 
lar group, speaking of persons who 
never have committed such a deed 
and have lived what are referred to 
as exemplary lives?” Mr. Lund in- 
quired. “There are situational cases 
of great inner conflict and, in emo- 
tional upheaval, the wrong way may 
be chosen out of a difficulty which 
seems at the time the only solution 
to a problem. Under great mental 
strain actions are not always weighed 
against their moral significance. Un- 
der certain conditions persons who 
are otherwise normal, as we under- 
stand the word, may suddenly commit 
a deed of a criminal nature, unpre- 
meditated and unplanned, which dur- 
ing that moment seems to them to be 
right. There are other instances in- 
volving persons normal in all repects 
who commit arson for reasons other 
than the defrauding of insurance com- 
panies. There is the type of person 
who entices or seduces someone to 
commit the crime of arson, or who 
commits the deed -himself motivated 
by greed. One of the strongest mo- 
tives for arson is revenge.” 


In classifying paid incendiarists as 
criminals who make a living by crime 
the speaker admitted that some may 
suffer from psychoses, and may be 
found when apprehended to have py- 
romaniac tendencies. 


“But how can the tendency to arson 
be detected?” he inquired. “Is there 
a possibility that symptoms can be 
discerned in a person, either by inter- 
rogation or study, that would give us 
a clue as to his type of personality and 
whether he has a criminal tendency 
to the setting of fires? Will we ever 
be able to classify the types of indi- 
viduals who commit the crime of ar- 
son, outside of those who obviously 
must be classified as legally insane, 
pyromaniacs or victims of some path- 
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ological mental derangement, but yet 
are not legally insane? The study of 
personality in human beings is an in- 
exhaustible subject. Perhaps the 
tendency to commit crimes is constitu- 
tional with certain individuals. There 
is much evidence to indicate that this 
might be true in the cases of habitual 
criminals or persons who commit the 
same offenses over and over again. 
Is there a cure for such offenders as 
we have been talking about other than 
incarceration and the separation from 
society as a form of punishment? 
Those that wilfully and maliciously 
set fires, or commit other harmful 
crimes, are dangerous to society and 
should be punished. But what of 
those who are legally insane, or men- 
tally abnormal but not legally insane? 
These types may be very dangerous.” 


N discussing the problem of the 

juvenile arsonist George W. 
Clough, fire marshal of Nassau coun- 
ty, N. Y., emphasized that juvenile 
fire-setting is a special problem, and 
that in some localities it already is so 
recognized. But in many areas any 
set fire which does not have as its mo- 
tivation profit, concealment or re- 
venge, is classed as pyromania. The 
use of this term for the miscellaneous 
grouping of all fires set by alcoholics, 
thrill-seekers, overzealous firemen and 
juveniles—as well as by the real men- 
tally-afflicted sexual pyromaniac— 
does not encourage the study of the 
underlying causes and steps necessary 
for the prevention of such fires, the 
fire marshal contended. 


“While we are all expecting a wave 
of fires to defraud insurers, it does 
not seem to have commenced yet,” he 
asserted. “Who could believe that, 
at any time in the recent past, a per- 
son would set fire to a building or its 
contents solely for the purpose of 
collecting insurance? With replace- 
ment difficult if not impossible the 
articles burned would be worth more 
than any money collectible. There 
have been some fires set to conceal 
other crimes and some which might 
be charged to revenge. But it seems 
clear that the vast majority last year 
and the year before were what might 
be termed purposeless and caused by 
the kinds of persons usually called 
fire-bugs. We have had some of each 
type, but the ones which have really 
kept us busy are the juveniles.” 


“The great majority of fires re- 
ported to be of suspicious origin are 
chargeable to juveniles. A girl is in- 
volved occasionally but, especially if 
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HE picture shows, from left to 

right, Dr. Richard C. Steinmetz, 
chief investigator Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago; George 
W. Clough, fire marshal Nassau coun- 
ty, N. Y.; Loren C. Farrell, assistant 
fire marshal City of Detroit; and 
Shelby Gallien, administrative as- 
sistant Public Safety Institute Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. The port- 
able equipment being demonstrated by 
Dr. Steinmetz is known as the “Min- 
eralight’, which is manufactured by 
Ultraviolet Products, Inc., 5205 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, and is 
distributed by FE. IE. Warner & Co., 
5434 North Wayne Ave., Chicago. It 
has been used successfully to trap per- 
sons turning in false fire alarms, and 
is being used above to determine 





whether there has been tampering 
with fire extinguishers. An invisible 
fluorescent powder, obtainable from 
Continental Lithographing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is spread over certain 
parts of the fire alarm or extinguisher, 
and is deposited upon the hands of 
anyone touching it. Its presence can 
be detected upon the hands of sus- 
pects under the rays of the “Miner- 
alight”. The device was one of a 
number exhibited at the Second An- 
nual Specialized Training Course in 
Arson Investigation and Detection at 
Purdue University, April 8-10, 1946. 
Informative comments upon several 
of them were furnished the partici- 
pants by Detective Sergeant Charles 
l.. Haggerty of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Police Department. 


TMNT 


the act was of a malicious nature, 
90% are set by boys. From twelve 
to fifteen years of age is where our 
trouble starts. And before outlining 
what we do in these cases, I hasten 
to say that I do not consider the pro- 
cedure successful. Such fires are in- 
creasing instead of decreasing, and I 
have the distinct feeling that many 
children feel they got away with it, 
which is neither healthful for their 
future activities nor respect for law 
enforcement.” 


Youngsters of the type referred to 
are seldom caught in the act of fire- 
setting, Mr. Clough said. Even in 
cases where they have been seen leav- 
ing a building just before the discov- 
ery of a fire neighbors who have seen 
them may withhold information from 
the authorities or claim inability to 
identify them, expecting the fire to be 


charged simply to unknown children 
playing in the building. They feel 
that their attitude of protecting their 
neighbor’s children is correct. 
Juvenile fire-bugs seldom leave any 
evidence. Occasionally they aid the 
burning with small quantities of light- 
er fluid, candles, chemicals, turpentine 
or oil, but in most cases they merely 
light paper or rubbish found at the 
scene. In consequence solution of such 
cases usually rests on admissions, 
which require a great deal of time and 
patience to obtain. If no leads can 
be obtained at the scene of the fire, 
the usual course is to contact the lo- 
cal school. The prospect of obtain- 
ing admissions on the street or in the 
presence of parents is very poor. 
There is no telling where a gang 
of youngsters will strike next, accord- 
ing to the fire marshal, although some- 
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times there is a pattern to their ac- 
tivities where there is a group of old 
buildings open to trespass. If one 
or more burns, and it seems probable 
they will be back, it is possible to sur- 
round the property with a thin wire 
which anyone entering will break, 
with no idea they have done so. This 
will ring a bell in a nearby house, so 
that they may be caught in the act. 


After obtaining an admission or 
conclusive evidence the matter is dis- 
cussed with parents and the whole 
question is weighed, including the age 
of the culprits, extent of damage or 
other serious results of the offense, 
the attitude of the owner of the dam- 
aged property, the attitude of any in- 
surers, and the extent of cooperation 
received from parents. Where con- 
ditions are otherwise favorable and 
repetition seems improbable it is cus- 
tomary to let it go at that. 


“In the case of a second offender, 
serious damage or other consequences, 
an owner who wishes to press the 
complaint, or what appear to be poor 
home conditions or lack of parental 
cooperation, we file an information 
in the Children’s Court charging the 
youngsters with juvenile delinquency. 
A date is then set by the court on 
which the children, with their parents, 
investigators, and witnesses appear 
and are heard in privacy. The usual 
result is for the children to be placed 
on probation, which means that a 
representative of the court will call 
on them from time to time. Some- 
times the parents make restitution for 
the damage. In the rare case a child 
is sent to a Children’s Village or a 
Children’s Shelter for a week, as a 
measure of punishment, pending in- 
vestigation of home conditions.” 


Mr. Clough explained that there 
are a number of offenses allied to the 
setting of fires by juveniles in which 
there may be a definite progression 
until it takes a building fire to pro- 
vide the required thrill, if thrill is the 
motive. There are two thousand grass 
and brush fires in his county each 
year, and he is convinced that most of 
these are deliberately set, juvenile fire- 
bugs thus getting a start and learning 
to enjoy watching fire and the fire de- 
partment in action. False alarms also 
gratify those who get a thrill from 
seeing fire trucks in motion. Persons 
who set grass fires and pull false 
alarms he regards as the type to burn 
buildings, especially those which are 
vacant and dilapidated. 


Among boys there is considerable 
interest in smoke and fire-producing 
chemicals. There are home chemistry 
sets, harmless in themselves, but in- 
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teresting enough to whet the appetite 
for more effective experiments, so 
boys send to certain mail-order houses 
for small quantities of dangerous ex- 
plosive and fire-producing chemicals. 
So-called “stink bombs” are made by 
tightly rolling cellulose acetate or cel- 
lulose nitrate film in paper, lighting it, 
stepping on it to extinguish the flame, 
but permitting it to continue decom- 
position, giving off smoke and danger- 
ous gases. These are thrown in win- 
dows or put in mail boxes. Threaded 
and capped pipes are filled with gun- 
powder, and may cause considerable 
damage if the charge is heavy enough 
to rupture the pipe. The use of light- 
er fluid or model airplane “dope” on 
porches or doorsills to frighten people 
by the high flames is a regular occur- 
rence. These are all activities of the 
actual or potential fire-bug. 


Authorities who feel that war con- 
ditions with both parents working are 
responsible for juvenile fire-setting 
are not in complete agreement with 
fire marshal Clough. He checked the 
point carefully and found that in less 
than 2% of cases where admissions 
were obtained the parents were both 
employed or away from home on busi- 
ness. Lack of parental supervision 
was due to social rather than war ac- 
tivities. He admitted that desire of 
youngsters to emulate older brothers 
who had gone to war, by doing some- 
thing daring, might have had an in- 
direct effect on fire-setting. Radio 
thrillers, so-called comic strips, and 
moving pictures might also be having 
some effect, he believed. The under- 
lying trouble, however, he held to be 
parental delinquency. The detrimental 
effect of all outside influences is with- 
in the control of proper parental su- 
pervision. 


667 N considering what may be done 

to prevent or reduce the num- 
ber of fires deliberately and malici- 
ously set by juveniles, for whatever 
motive, I cannot avoid the feeling that 
what is being done now is ineffectual 
and that something drastically differ- 
ent is essential. To this end I offer 
some recommendations — heretofore 
avoided and generally regarded as un- 
necessary and perhaps improper,” Mr. 
Clough declared. 


“The first of these is publicity. 
Many states have laws or policies re- 
quiring that the names of juvenile 
offenders be withheld from the public, 
presumably on the grounds that the 
child’s name must be protected from 
Would it really do a youngster 


stain. 





irreparable harm if the newspaper 
carried a story about his setting fire 
to a building? Would a stigma fol- 
low him and affect his adult life or 
soon be forgotten? Is it really his 
name we are protecting or that of his 
delinquent parents? If his act was 
the deliberate and malicious burning 
of a building I am very certain that a 
story in the paper of what he had 
done, giving his name, age, and ad- 
dress, and his parents’ names, would 
result in the necessary future super- 
vision to avoid repetition. I am surer 
of this than that probation would keep 
him straight. I believe it would also 
result in mcreased supervision of the 
neighbors’ children and in fact of all 
children whose parents read the story. 
Perhaps this would be one way of 
shocking parents into their responsi- 
bility to and for their children and 
awaken an interest in their hours and 
activities outside their homes. Where 
the story is printed without mention- 
ing names youngsters have been 
known to boast to their gang or pals 
that they are the daring heroes. 


“T also believe that someone should 
be responsible for damage caused by 
fires which are deliberately and ma- 
liciously set. And I mean the par- 
ents. If they were required to make 
restitution to the extent of their abil- 
ity to do so, to the full extent they 
would be obligated to pay a judgment, 
they would find time to take an inter- 
est in the activities of their children. 


“There should be some punishment 
for malicious acts even in the case of 
first offenses. We all know that a 
first offense really means the first time 
the offender is caught, and not neces- 
sarily the first time he has committed 
an offense. Where his act is against 
society, endangers life and property, 
and is both maliciously and deliber- 
ately carried out, these facts should 
offset any mitigation arising because 
it is the first time he is caught. By 
punishment I do not refer to institu- 
tional correction but something to per- 
mit him, so far as possible, to restore 
what he has destroyed, such as work- 
ing at proper times for some depart- 
ment of the community. And where 
a parent wants to take care of the 
matter permit him to do so by paying 
a fine equal to twice the damage. 


“All of our laws quite properly 
tend to the protection of children, but 
when a very considerable number 
change from children to vicious van- 
dals, it is time some protection is ex- 
tended to society against which their 
crimes are committed. I am convinced 
that the situation has become so seri- 
ous as to justify consideration of one 
or all of these suggestions.” 














